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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 


— Holidays arrived without any definite action having been 

taken in the Senate, in regard to either the Elections bill, 
the closure rule, or financial legislation. On the surface at least 
the whole subject appears no nearer a solution than it was a fort- 
night ago. The debate on the Elections bill has continued, and 
Mr. Stewart of Nebraska, usually classified as a Republican, 
spoke earnestly against it. Messrs, Cameron and Quay make no 
secret of their indifference to the subject, and the former, in an 
interview which a Boston paper has published, announced that he 
would vote against the bill. 

The time which is being wasted in the debate is serving a use- 
ful purpose, we are told in some quarters, by giving opportunity 
for the opposing elements to come together on a finance scheme, 
and the delay is not regarded as objectionable, it is said, by Sen- 
ators who deprecate crude and radical legislation concerning the 
currency. This may be true, but all the same the Republican 
party,—supposing such an organization still exists,—can ill afford 
to throw away days and even weeks of a session which must reach 
its conclusion in a little over two months. It is vital to the plaas 
which the Republicans have formed that they should perfect their 
work as far as possible, at this session of Congress. In the next 
they will be an obstructive force, not an initiatory . 





THE debate on the Elections bill will be closed, so far as its 
friends are concerned, by a speech from Mr. Hoar, on Monday, 
and there will then be some means applied to determine its fate. 
This may be in the shape of a motion leading up to a final vote, 
or of a motion from some one of its opponents, perhaps Mr, Stew- 
art, to lay it aside in order to take up the Free Silver Coinage bill. 
Mr. Aldrich, on Tuesday, reported a closure rule,—the one pro- 
posed by Mr. Hoar, substantially —and the test may be reached 
in a vote upon its adoption. 

Meantime there is developed a distinct inclination on the part 
of some of the more outspoken Southern men, represented by Mr. 
Butler of South Carolina, to reopen the Suffrage question, and to 
propose that the test of complexion be again applied. The repeal 
of the Fifteenth Amendment will be openly and definitely sug- 
gested before very long. 





PRESIDENT HARRISON on Tuesday nominated Judge Henry 
B. Brown of Michigan to be Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, in the vacancy left by the decease of 
Justice Miller. The appointment. it is said, is agreeable to Senator 
Stockbridge but not so much so to Senator McMillan and General 
lger, who preferred another candidate, Mr. Russell, a Detroit 
lawyer. Judge Brown has been for some years on the bench of 
the U.S. District Court, and he is represented to be a man of 
good abilities and high character. His nomination disposes of the 
story once more that the President intended to give the Attorney- 
General, Mr. Miller, a place on the Supreme Bench, whenever the 
opportunity presented itself, and he has done, so far as appears, 
a very good thing in promoting Judge Brown. 





THE new United States Senators from Idaho have been 
elected, and the roll of the Senate is now full,—eighty-eight mem- 
bers from forty-four States. This is an addition of twelve Sena- 
tors and six States, since President Harrison began his term: the 
two Dakotas, Wyoming, Montana, Idaho, and Washington. All 
the twelve are Republicans, and the party majority in the Senate 
is now fourteen. 

What the political division of the Senate is to be after the 
4th of March nobody yet knows, but the Republicans cannot have 





much margin. They have certainly lost New York and Wiscon- 
sin ; Illinois and Kansas are probably lost ; the New Hampshire 
result is involved and uncertain. If there are losses in the whole 
five it makes a change of ten in the Senate, and leaves but four 
Republican majority, even counting Mr. Plumb, Mr. Paddock, 
Mr. Stewart, and others whose party allegiance sits very lightly, 
in these days of Agrarian agitation. And it is counting, too, such 
Senators as Mr. Cameron and Mr. Quay, who cannot be counted 
on in any emergency, except where they are personally con- 
cerned. 





THE “ Tariff Reform ” Club of New York held a grand jubi- 
lation on Tuesday evening, to commemorate the victories of No- 
vember. There was a banquet, with abundance to eat and drink, 
and there were speeches by a number of distinguished Democrats, 
including Mr. Cleveland. The affair was so obviously meant to 
forward the ex-President’s “ boom ” that Governor Hill, who had 
been invited but not asked to speak, declined to attend. Mr. 
Wheeler, the president of the Club, spoke of Mr. Cleveland as the 
Moses of reform, who would lift the burdens of taxation from the 
shoulders of the people, and it is in this réle, apparently, that heis 
now to be presented to the country. Possibly by 1892 the per- 
formance may have a different character from what is now antici- 
pated. 





A HOPEFUL start has been made toward the enlargement and 
refreshment ofthe municipal system of Philadelphia, in the organ- 
ization of a ‘‘Committee of Fifty” to labor to that end. This is 
an outgrowth of the movement begun a year ago, which found it- 
self, however, too near the February election to effect any good 
result, and which therefore declined to enter the field. The new 
Committee will address itself especially to the elections of mem- 
bers of the City Councils, rightly regarding these as the key to the 
situation... The plan of its work is thus defined : 


“The purpose of this organization is to assist: 

“In securing and maintaining for the City of Philadelphia a non-parti- 
san municipal government, managed in a business-like manner, whose officers 
shall be elected or appointed solely with reference to their qualifications for 
office: and whose Councilmen, rising above mere party influence, will serve 
only the best interests of the city. 

“Tn securing honest and fair elections, freed from corporation influence, 
and from official and police interference ; and the adoption of the Australian 
ballot system. 

“Tn securing fair consideration and equitable legislation for all railroad, 
railway, water, and other means of transportation. 

“In obtaining proper system of rapid transit within city limits. 

“In demanding that the city shall receive adequate compensation for 
all valuable franchises conferred. 

“In requiring that the city shall be furnished with a plentiful supply of 
pure water; well-constructed sewers; a uniform system of improved street 
pavements, and roads laid upon substantial foundations; better gas and 
more extended lighting facilities, under city control at reasonable prices; 
the ultimate abolition of overhead wires from built-up portions of the city ; 
and the prohibition of dangerous systems of exposed wires. 

‘“‘ Additions to the public school facilities that will afford adequate ac- 
commodations for all our children; the freedom of school boards from po- 
litical interference, and the election to the same of specially qualified men 
and women. 

“The encouragement of harbor improvements; the fostering of com- 
merce ; and by all lawful means the maintenance of the rights, and the pro- 
motion of the health, comfort, and prosperity of our citizens. 

“These results can be accomplished only by united effort on the part 
of public-spirited citizens. All such are earnestly invited to aid the com- 
mittee in freeing our city from her present eondition of servitude, and in 
advancing her to that position, which by reason of her geographical] location, 
her natural advantages, and her commercial integrity, she is entitled to 
hold among her sister cities of the Republic.” 
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TuIs is a statement at once explicit, intelligent, and sound. 
There is hardly a proposition in the list which is not wisely made, 
and there is abundant opportunity, beyond a doubt, for the fullest 
display of energy, patience, and tact in the accomplishment of 
the objects which are proposed. The weakness of the plan, or at 
least the difficulty of it, is its breadth.- It proposes more than 
any organization of the sort has ever yet seriously undertaken. 
And the experience of the predecessors of this Committee, nota- 
bly that of the One Hundred, was that its capability of usefulness 
continued but a comparatively short time. 

But there can be no doubt of the need for such an organiza- 
tion, and there is equally no doubt that the gentlemen who have 
joined in forming this are well aware of the difficulties which they 
have to encounter. Many of them are already experienced and 
trained in that regard. It may be presumed that as they do not 
miscalculate the opposition, active and inert, which lies in the path 
they have marked out, so they do not fail to estimate duly the 
force which will be demanded of them in order to overcome it. 





THE defeat of Mr. Parnell in the Kilkenny election is a se- 
vere one. His candidate has scarcely more than one-third of the 
poll, (Sir John Pope Hennessey 2,527, Mr. Vincent Scully, 1356). 
There were, too, many abstentions, and of the large number who 
did not choose to vote, it is fair to presume most were of the class 
who are grieved and discouraged over the distraction of Ireland’s 
forces, and who see no hope in following the fortunes of Parnell. 
No doubt it may be said that his vote,—all of those who felt them- 
selves ready to support him further, “ through thick and thin,”— 
was fully polled, and this was about one in five of the registration 
of the district. We doubt whether there was a larger percentage 
of Parnellites throughout Ireland, on Monday, and we doubt again 
whether there are so many, to-day. The demonstration of their 
weakness is conclusive, under the circumstances. It would not be 
conclusive at all, if Parnell stood now as he did two years ago, 
but unfortunately he has not now the moral forces behind him 
which give a man strength to fight forward after a reverse, and 
turn defeat into victory. 

It is barely possible that Parnell may see the hopelessness of 
the effort he is making. As we have said, heretofore, there is not 
the faintest possibility of the Irish forces being again concentrated 
under his leadership. He is powerless for good, and only potent 
as an agent of division and distraction. Possibly he may come to 
a realization that this is the case, and if so there may be an ef- 
fective reorganization of the party under the direction of Mc- 
Carthy, Sexton, Dillon, O’Brien, and Healy. The Kilkenny elec- 
tion is a voice to that end, so far as it goes, and is important be- 
cause, as the opening battle of the campaign, it indicates how the 
lines are formed. 





MR. SCULLY announces that he will contest the election, on 
the ground that the priests intimidated the people. It is hardly 
likely that anything will come of this. As is well known, the 
priests in many districts of Ireland have been the popular leaders 
during all the agitation of recent years, and their interference and 
“intimidation” have been such as the people willingly accepted, 





THE tremendous strike of the railroad employees in Scotland 
is by far the most important, indeed the most serious, recent event 
in British industry. The operation of the Scotch railroads is sub- 
stantially suspended, the ship-yards on the Clyde are nearly closed, 
for want of fuel, and other industrial operations are at the same 
pass. In Belgium, too, a bitter contest is apprehended on account 
of the reduction of the wages of coal miners. 

These disturbances of the labor world abroad are but indica- 
tive of what will surely be seen in larger measure, later on. The 
relations of capital and labor in Europe are bound to undergo a 
serious strain, and probably important changes, in the next few 
years, and as the conditions there are improved, and the cost of 
production is increased, the competitive pressure upun the labor- 
ing masses of the United States will be healthfully diminished. 








JS THE REPUBLICAN PARTY BREAKING UP? 
* would be very well for those who hold dearly the principles 
of the Republican party, and believe sincerely that its control 
of the country is the guaranty of the public welfare, to consider 
whether it is not really breaking up. Let us look a moment at 
some of the reasons for thinking that it may be. 

1. The tremendous revolution in the House of Representa- 
tives. This is more than in 1874. It is more than ever was 
known. Are not the ninety Republicaus who remain in the House 
simply the rear of the column, its body and head having disap- 
peared ? 

2. The losses of United States Senators. But for the new 
States, the Democrats would have after the 4th of March next 
somewhere from two to eight majority in the Senate. 

38. The break-up in the West. What one of the important 
Western States can now be counted as surely Republican? Iowa 
was once a rock, equal to Texas or Georgia in the Democratic line. 
Now, Iowa is fighting ground. Kansas is a seething caldron of 
faction, in which the once enormous Republican majority has 
melted away. Illinois is now a,doubtful State. Wisconsin is lost. 
Michigan and Minnesota are neither of them sure. 

4, In New England the Old Guard Republicans barely main- 
tain themselves from ridicule. Senator Hoar’s gallant struggle 
for the Elections bill commands the respect of those whose respect 
he most cares for, but he sees plainly that the Republican party is 
not solidly behind him. He is fighting for the principles which 
he has always believed in, but he finds that he appeals to multi- 
tudes who are altogether indifferent fo them. New Hampshire is 
balancing on the edge of uncertainty ; Rhode Island has been lost 
and not regained ; Connecticut’s drift toward Democracy seems 
to be stronger rather than the contrary. 

5. In Pennsylvania what is to be hoped for? With Mr. 
Cameron about to be re-elected, with Mr. Quay holding on to his 
Senatorship and his Chairmanship, with the party discouraged 
and ashamed, with no prospect of either intelligent or broad- 
minded legislation at Harrisburg; with the disposition towards 
the Farmers’ Alliance and other independent action increasing, 
Pennsylvania itself shows signs of a political change which may 
become a break-up. 

6. The confusion of counsel at Washington does not appear 
to be decreasing. The President is not in command as the head 
of the party. The Secretary of the State has his admirers, but he 
is not acknowledged as the party chief. No Senator holds such a 
position. Mr. Reed’s power is drawing to a close. Mr. McKinley 
is quitting Congress, and looks forward to the Governorship of his 
State. 

Meantime the Democratic party continues to be “solid” in 
the South. It is beset by the Farmers’ Alliance certainly, in some 
States, but the Alliance will do nothing to permanently injure the 
Democracy. There may be some.changes of leadership; we may 
have the Irbys instead of the Hamptons, the new blood and the 
common people instead of the old blood and the aristocracy ; but it 
will be the same sort of political organization, after all,—the an- 
tipodes at many points to the views which are represented by 
George F. Edmunds, George F. Hoar, and John Sherman. 

Naming these men, indeed, recalls to mind how few the Old 
Guard Republicans are,—how few prominent men remain to rep- 
resent the Republican party as it was in the day of its strength. 
Mr. Edmunds, Mr. Hoar, and Mr. Sherman are all strong men, 
but they are men well advanced in years. Of the younger men 
there are a few only in the Senate who share with them the full 
measure of the old Republican spirit. Senator Higgins of Dela- 
ware is such a man. He is a Republican of the school which was 
formed under the pressure of the Reconstruction period. But the 
most of those who have entered the Senate within the last ten 
years hold lightly ideas which in 1870 were held with the utmost 
earnestness. 

Is it true, then, judging from all these circumstances, that 
the life of the Republican party is spent, and that we are really 
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in the midst of a political break-up? There were many thousands 
of Whigs who did not know until long after their defeat in 1852, 
that the Whig party was dead. Yet it was dead—dead as a door 
nail. 








THE GROWTH OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


sagas Census Bulletin issued December 12 not only gives the total 
population of the United States, as determined by the “ offi- 
cial count,’’—62,622,250,—but accompanies this with some other 
interesting details. Thus the rank of the several States in the size 
of their population is given. New York is still at the head, with 
Pennsylvania next, and at the very bottom, last of all, below even 
Arizona, Oklahoma, New Mexico, and Utah, is the State of Nevada, 
its population having absolutely diminished 16,505, or 26.5 per cent. 

No other State made so large a growth as Pennsylvania, in the 
ten years from 1880 to 1890. New York added 914,982 people, a 
great number, indeed, but Pennsylvania added 975,123. New 
York’s percentage of increase was 18, while Pennsylvania’s was 
22.77. But this was not anew experience. For thirty years Penn- 
sylvania has been growing faster than New York. In 1860 New 
York had ‘3,880,735 people, while Pennsylvania had 2,906,215. In 
the next ten years New York added 502,024 people, while Penn- 
sylvania added 615,736. From 1870 to 1880, the experience was the 
same, New York’s growth being 700,112, while Pennsylvania’s was 
760,940. It results from this gain of thirty years that whereas 
Pennsylvania in 1860 had less than 75 per cent. of the population 
of New York it has now 87} per cent. Whether this greater ra- 
pidity of increase is to continue in this State can hardly be pre- 
dicted with safety, but if it should, the time when Pennsylvania 
will be the first on the list can only be a few decades distant. Yet 
it is to be observed that New York has increased the rate per cent. 
of her growth, since the decade 1860-70. In that period her per 
cent. of growth was but 12.94; in 1870-80 it was 15.97 ; in 1880-90, 
as already mentioned, it was 18. Pennsylvania’s growth has been 
at avery uniform rate: from 1860 to 1870 it was 21.19 per cent., 
from 1870 to 1880, 21.61 per cent., and from 1880 to 1890, 22.77. 

In the new apportionment of members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives no State loses a member, while eighteen States make 
gains, the increase altogether being 24. Most of these, of course, 
are the new States of the Interior, the West, and Southwest. 
Nebraska leads with a gain of 3 members, no other State gaining 
somany. Yet even here Pennsylvania is well to the front. Be- 
sides Nebraska’s 3, four States gain 2 each, and in this list Penn- 
sylvania appears, along with Illinois, Minnesota, and Texas,— 
three of the strongest and richest in the Union. No other of the 
older States stands forward so prominently in this reapportion- 
ment as Pennsylvania. New York simply holds her membership, 
and so does Ohio. Massachusetts gains, but it is only one member. 
New Jersey gains one, the others are content to lose none. Even 
the States that grew so rapidly from 1870 to 1880 do not measure 
up alongside of Pennsylvania. Kansas gains but one member, 
Missouri only one, California only one, and Iowa none. 

We are coming rapidly to the time when equilibrium will begin 
to be established. The good lands of the United States, lands that 
will repay agriculture without irrigation, are all “in sight.” There 
are no enormous reserves, now, upon which millions of new people 
can be suddenly settled. Uncounted farms remain, but they are 
distributed in many different States. There will be, hereafter, 
very little of abnormally rapid increase in any one of the States, 
on account of the facility of acquiring at low rates great areas of 
rich farming land. We shall see then, how under the new condi- 
tions the different parts of the Union will grow,—how each State, 
developing its natural strength under the general conditions of the 
country, will hold its own in the fraternal competition. It seems 

robable that few, ifany, will outstrip Pennsylvania : whether there 
& a continuation of the tendency to desert the country for the city, 
or whether the tide flows back again to rural life, this State has 
still all the elements of a great future. In its climate, its soil, its 
situation, its minerals, and the industry and skill of the people, it 
has sources of strength that are hard to outdo. 








SUGGESTIONS OF CITY RENOVATION. 


———. presents its own peculiar problem. Its old 

system of irredeemable ground rents and its situation, which 
gave it boundless room for expansion, determined the law of its 
growth. These ground rents were a favorite form of investment. 
Owners of land facilitated the construction of buildings which, as- 
sured to them a semi-annual income without outlay on their part. 
Putting up houses to be sold like merchandise became the law of 
expansion, and thus the suburbs grew into streets lined with cheap, 
separate houses, suited to the means of humble people. Building 


societies naturally grew out of this condition of affairs and 





helped to maintain it. Thus Philadelphia became a “city of 
homes,”—a most honorable distinction. The extensions of the city, 
especially since the Centennial Exposition of 1876, have not as 
been carried on along the same lines, but have had the advantage 
of the sanitary and architectural experience of the past. The 
municipal authorities have been able to keep tolerable pace with 
the builders in grading streets, constructing sewers, augmenting 
the water supply, and hence such districts as those which lie on 
the west of the Schuylkill, on the north of Vine and west of Sev- 
enth street, and in the Thirtieth ward are examples of how a 
nearly ideal city can grow. 

There is but one very serious blemish in the extensions over 
the territory indicated, and it is the absence of reserved spaces 
and squares for parks, breathing laces, and playgrounds for chil- 
dren. Indeed, Philadelphia is pd ow deficient in these open spaces. 
New York has eleven small parks from the Battery to the 59th 
street entrance of Central Park, embracing a hundred acres, and 
no point in this compactly built part of the city, where land is 
held at the most exorbitant prices known in the United States, is 
more than a mile and a quarter from one of these cultivated, um- 
brageous, health-giving pleasure grounds. Outside of Fairmount 
Park, the municipality of Philadelphia owns but six public 
squares containing 55 acres, of which five lie within the limits of 
Penn’s old city, and were reserved by him for pleasure grounds. 
There are densely inhabited sections of the city three and four 
miles away from any cultivated public park. In the rapid growth 
of the city northward and westward there has been no attempt to 
reserve an acre for an open air resort. Since, soon after the con- 
solidation of the city, the great undertaking of parking the banks 
of the Schuylkill above the dam was begun, all the energies of the 
town in this particular have been spent on Fairmount, to the neg- 
lect of other districts. These facts are mentioned to emphasize a 
partial remedy for the short-sightedness they imply, which is 
within easy reach where it is most needed. 

From Moyamensing to Frankford, between Seventh street and 
the Delaware, the characteristics of the dwelling houses were fixed 
before the eonsolidation of the city, and when the territory was 
managed by a half dozen distinct borough systems. Wealth and 
cultivation have gradually deserted this strip except for business 
purposes. In some places mills and shops have encroached upon 
it; in others the buildings have degenerated into tenements for 
beggars and outcasts. The decent residents are artisans and oper- 
atives. The buildings are often mean and unsightly, generally old- 
fashioned and lacking in good sanitary conditions. Yet the primal 
characteristics of the city appear here, and the streets for 
the most part consist of little houses containing from four to eight 
rooms with a useless back yard seldom touched by the rays of the 
sun. Suppose for this horizontal extension of two-story dwellings 
there were substituted a vertical extension of buildings four and 
five stories high. The same population would be accommodated 
on half the space. If the improved structures were constructed 
in blocks, like the Riverside Buildings near the Atlantic street ferry 
in Brooklyn, the space now wasted in sunless, damp, and unsightly 
yards could also be saved. In other words, one-third of the space 
now covered by mean antiquated edifices would suffice to house all 
the present inhabitants, and the remaining two-thirds could be 
parked in swarded courts or broad, tree-lined avenues. The Riv- 
erside Buildings, which are selected as examples out of many sim- 
ilar enterprises, are built on three sides of a nearly square paral- 
lelogram, and have a street frontage of 800 feet. They are six 
stories high, the lower floor being devoted to stores. The archi- 
tecture is Romanesque, and the appearance is that of a handsome 
hotel. The interior court is a park of half an acre, containing a 
music pavillion, a fountain, and a play-ground. The apartments, 
which number 245, consist of suites ranging from three to six rooms, 
and can furnish abundant accommodations for 1,200 souls. Each 
apartment is provided with a separate entrance, with a coal-lift, 
ash-flue, water-closet, stationary wash-tub and sink, while bath- 
rooms are to be had free of charge in the buildings. The best en- 
gineering and sanitary skill has been employed for security to pri- 
vacy, health, and person. The rents are about 50 cents a week per 
room, and the investment clears six per cent. annually. 

If improvements of this nature were to displace the rookeries 
in the east end of the Fourth ward, what has for generations been 
the most offensive section of the city would be transformed into 
an attractive, orderly region. Like transformations could go on in 
parts of the Sixth and Twelfth wards, and in those localities of 
Kensingtion which environ the mills and factories. Philadelphia 
has not been devoid of efforts, half benevolent and half business- 
like, to redeem the plague spots of the city. The Beneficent 
Building Association has operated in and near Bedford street. 
The late Theodore Starr demonstrated that investments in decent 
houses in the same quarter of the city were a fair business venture. 
Miss Wright has leased and improved houses occupied by 
wretched tenants and found the remuneration good. But nothing 
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in the city has been attempted on the scale of the enterprises in 
Brooklyn, New York, and Boston. 

If Philadelphia is to be renovated in its dilapidated and con- 
gested districts it will be done, not by charity, but on a strictly 
commercial basis. Investments of this sort will not be made on 
any adequate scale until it is shown that they will pay a clear net 
revenue equal to the current rates of profit on real estate. But 
the demonstration has already been made a hundred times that 
such ventures do pay. It would be hard to find one that has 
failed to do so, and in due time capitalists will come forward to 
seek investments, not in the suburbs or inthe elegant parts of the 
city, but in the renovation of its overcrowded and obscure eastern 
sections. 

It should be no detriment to such undertakings that they will 
improve the order and morals of the dwellers in the lowly districts, 
that they will make the city healthier, that picturesqueness and 
beauty will displace dirty squalor, and that all neighboring prop- 
erty will take on an enhanced value. 

D. O. KELLOGG. 








THE PENNSYLVANIA ELECTION OF 1890.' 


| eg is not worth while to enter into the vicissitudes of the canvass, 
which was the most hotly contested that Pennsylvania has 
seen since that of 1882, bringing out a vote closely approximating 
that of a presidential campaign. The Democrats wisely put in 
nomination ex-Governor Pattison, whose previous administration 
had won the respect of all parties. Both candidates took the 
stump and vigorously canvassed the whole State. The efforts of 
the Republicans to inject national issues into the struggle were 
unavailing. Even when Mr. Blaine was brought to Philadelphia, 
on the eve of election, and endeavored to show that the Tariff 
was imperiled, he preached to deaf ears; nor was his protest 
against a canvass of defamation heeded, for people remembered 
his own canvass of 1884. Mr. Wanamaker was equally unsuccess- 
ful when he personally vouched for the honesty of his traduced 
friend, Mr. Quay. 

The returns, in fact, show plainly that the result is not one to 
be claimed as a party triumph, but that it is the victory of the peo- 
ple over the politicians of the baser sort in both parties,—a vic- 
tory achieved for the most part by the independent voter. While 
there is not a county in the State that does not share in the revolt, 
it is highly significant that in the Democratic wards of Philadel- 
phia and Pittsburg, where voters and bar-room leaders are ap- 
proachable, the Republican ticket made large gains. From these 
sources it may be computed that Mr. Delamater received from 15,- 
000 to 20,000 votes. Allowing for these, and taking as a basis Mr. 
Harrison’s plurality of 81,000, it will be seen that Mr. Pattison’s 
plurality of 16,500 represents some 70,000 Republican votes against 
Quayism. Yet that this was simply a revolt, and not a political 
revolution ; that these Republicans desired merely to purify their 
party, and not to abandon it, is seen by the maintenance of the 
party strength unbroken on all points where Quayism was not an 
issue. Local candidates for municipal office, for the legislature, 
and for Congress received the full party vote. The four Congres- 
sional districts which were lost were lost because their candidates 
were regarded as the special representatives of Mr. Quay. Even 
Mr. Delamater’s associates on the State ticket were elected by re- 
spectable majorities, for many Independents contented themselves 
with striking at the head of the ticket as the conspicuous embodi- 
ment of the domination which they desired to destroy. It is per- 
fectly safe to say that on a national issue, with an unexceptiona- 
ble candidate and a fair canvass, Pennsylvania would to-morrow 
give her customary Republican majority. 

While this result could not have been attained without a 
healthy popular uprising against a corrupt and corrupting domi- 
nation, it cannot be claimed to be due wholly to unalloyed unself- 
ishness. In all popular movements there are many factors and 
many motives, nor can the wisest ascribe accurately to each their 
effectiveness. In our election there were revenges to be gratified. 
The distribution of patronage is a two-edged sword ; if it confers 
power, it also awakens discontent. In Mr. Quay’s brief reign he 
could not pay his political debts without creating resentments, 
and his methods were not such as to soothe the feelings of those 
who thought themselves deprived of the recognition that was their 
due. The Spoils system is a treacherous source of strength, which 
betrays its manipulator in his sorest need. Mr. Quay thus found 
local antagonisms springing up against him in all sections of the 
State, and lending themselves to swell the healthier flood of popu- 
lar indignation which overwhelmed him. 

Yet, with all due allowance for this, the result is one which 
may well encourage the believer in our institutions, and refute the 
assumption of accelerating degradation in our publiclife. Itshows 
that popular opinion is sound at the core, and that the popular in- 
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stinct is in favor of honesty in politics ; that the fanaticism of parti- 
sanship may be overcome when an issue can be fairly presented to 
the people; that the independent voter is multiplying and learn- 
ing how to use his power; that the crafty scheming of astute and 
experienced politicians is but folly, when boldly confronted in a 
good cause. At the same time,it would be easy to exaggerate 
the importance of the victory. Though it may have overthrown 
a boss who a few months ago seemed to be the most powerful 
leader in the land, overshadowing even the chief magistrate him- 
self, it has not put an end to bossism. That evil springs from 
roots too deeply planted in our careless political habitudes to be 
eradicated without long and painful effort. Unremitting watch- 
fulness and labor is the price which we must pay for our Republi- 
can institutions, if we wish them to be honestly and wisely admin- 
istered. Spasmodic and sporadic efforts effect little that is per- 
manent. Popular uprisings are inspiring to witness, like a gor- 
geous display of fireworks, which dazzle the eye only to leave the 
darkness more profound. Twenty years ago we watched eagerly 
such a spectacle, admirably arranged with impressive scenic effect, 
when the good citizens of New York drove Tweed and his gang 
to prison or to exile; but in a few years the old horde was suc- 
ceeded by a new one, and these same good citizens have now, in 
spite of the Australian ballot, riveted upon themselves the domi- 
nation of Tammany more firmly than ever. The trained politi- 
cian smiles at such popular ebullitions, and hails them as an op- 
portunity for filling the vacancies which they may occasion. 

There are no panaceas for public disease. Even the abroga- 
tion of the spoils system, fruitful as that system is of evil, would at 
most be a palliative, unless accompanied by a far more jealous and 
exacting public opinion than at present exists. The only remedy 
for our ailments, in fact, lies with the individual voter. Until the 
millennium arrives we cannot expect every citizen to vote as we 
may think he ought; but at least every one can strive to free him- 
self from the bondage of partisanship, and train himself to regard 
the exercise of the franchise as a sacred duty, not to be lightly or 
carelessly performed at the bidding of some self-constituted leader. 
The lesson of the Pennsylvania election is full of encouragement for 
such efforts, as it shows that ill-gotten and misused power, how- 
ever securely intrenched, is at the mercy of a comparatively small 
portion of the voters, when that portion is ready to sink all parti- 
sanship in devotion to the public weal. 

In the kaleidoscopic shiftings of American politics prophecy is 
proverbially dangerous, yet I cannot but think that the Republi- 
can party will eventually find itself stronger for its recent reverses. 
Containing, as I believe it does, the major portion of the intellect 
and culture of the land, it necessarily also contains a larger propor- 
tion of voters whose allegiance is lightly held, and whose sup- 
port must be purchased by deserving. The grotesque spectacle 
afforded by the predominance in such a party of a man like Mr. 
Quay was in itself sufficient to repel from it enough voters to de- 
feat it in the next presidential canvass. From that danger it is to 
be hoped that Pennsylvania has delivered it. The rough good 
sense of the people elsewhere has taught its leaders a severe lesson ; 
and such lessons, if rightly laid to heart, are the salvation of par- 
ties. Experience has shown that reforms never come from within ; 
they must be rubbed in from without, and the unguentum baculinum 
is the most effective excipient for the application. I think there 
is enough unselfishness and common sense in the party to profit 
by the warning ; if so, there is yet time for it to repent of its follies, 
to set its house in order, and to come before the people in 1892 
with a valid claim for support. Besides, it can always fairly reckon 
on the superior capacity of the Democracy for blundering. 

HENRY CHARLES LEA, 





TOLSTOI AS A SHEPHERD. 


CURIOUS anecdote about Tolstoi comes from Russia. We 

all know what theories at once evangelically socialistic and 
mystic are propagated by the Russian writer, not only in his books 
that have been so widely read but also in little pamphlets that are 
scattered broadcast in Russia. Not content with theorizing, the 
novelist has put his teachings into practice by hoeing his garden 
and mending his shoes. Some time ago he thought that he could con- 
duct animals as well as men, and the place of communal shepherd 
having become vacant he proposed himself as candidate in a meet- 
ing held for the purpose of selecting a herdsman. The assembly 
was somewhat surprised at this candidacy, and one peasant ven- 
tured to ask the novelist if he thought that he was fitted for the 
task. Wounded in his pride by such a doubt, Tolstoi assured the 
meeting that he possessed all the requisite qualities, and spoke so 
earnestly that he was finally accepted as the communal shepherd. 
On the following day he began his services with the greatest zeal ; 
but the success of his undertaking was not as great as he thought 
it would be. In the villagesthe flocks are driven to field at an 
early hour, but Tolstoi had the bad habit of lying abed late ; then, 
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instead of going about and calling the sheep together at the sound 
of the bag-pipe, as his predecessor had done, he waited until the 
peasants had led him their flocks.to the court-yard of his house. 
As may well be supposed, the good people of Hosni-Toljew soon 
grew dissatisfied with their literary shepherd, and the communial 
meeting called to request his resignation was more enthusiastic 
than the one that had ratified his candidacy. 

Paris. a. ww. 








WEEKLY NOTES. 


HE new “ American Academy of Political and Social Science,” 
whose two meetings for the present season attracted so large 
a share of attention, appears to be on the straight road to success. 
Since the first meeting the membership of the Academy has largely 
increased, the organization having received over 200 new members 
in less than thirty days. Among them are several well-known 
foreign scholars, such as Prof. Sidgwick of Cambridge, whose works 
on economics and politics are looked upon as authorities, Profs. 
Ingram and Bastable of Dublin, Nicholson of Edinburgh, Smart 
of Glasgow, and Prof. Marshall of Cambridge, whose recent work 
on Political Economy has attracted so much attention in Eng- 
land. Prominent scholars of international reputation in Germany, 
France, and Italy are among the contributors to the publications of 
the Academy. It is announced that the demand for the first num- 
ber of the Annals, the Academy’s quarterly publication, has al- 
most exhausted the edition of the first number, issued in July of 
the present year,—something unparalleled, we are told, in the his- 
tory of economic literature in this country. 
~ & “ 

WHEN Thomas Hughes of Rugby fame was in Philadelphia, 
some ten years ago, he made an address at Association Hall, in 
which he said that in London England was trying to find out how 
four millions of people could live together comfortably and de- 
cently,—an experiment which he hoped would never be tried else- 
where. He, in common with many other thoughtful men, was 
perplexed and disheartened by the intricate problems of congested 
municipal life. Yet the process of concentrating population in 
great urban centers goes steadily on, and the last fifty years have 
presented all over the civilized world the spectacle of an unprece- 
dented growth of cities. 

Yet it must be noted that while the expansion of municipal 
life goes on faster than the ability to regulate it, investigation as- 
serts that after all cities are more wholesome and moral than the 
country. This is not the general impression, but it is declared to 
be true. Taking only the sanitary features of the commonwealth 
into view, it will be found that the countries most conspicuous for 
their large cities have, with the exception of Ireland and Sweden, 
a lower death rate than those which are largely agricultural. The 
average mortality of Europe is nearly thirty in a thousand persons, 
It is less in Great Britain thanin Switzerland. In England and 
Wales it is 22, in Belgium 23, in France 24, in Spain 31, in Russia 
87, in Hungary 38. In Philadelphia the rate adheres quite uni- 
formly to about 22 in the thousand, or the average for England 
and Wales, including the civic and rural populations. 

* * * 

IF it be remembered that in every large city there are great 
inequalities of situation and of condition, that the worst known 
sanitary degradation occurs in its slums where zymotic diseases 
linger the year round and greatly increase the average mortality, 
it will readily be conjectured that in the more favored districts the 
best results of wholesomeness would be obtained. This is true. 
In the quarters of the city where the improvements of drainage, 
sewage, water-supply, and building are most scientific there is 
greater longevity and vigor, and a lower death rate than under 
any other social conditions in the country. Now the problem be- 
fore the community in making a perfect city is this: Can the essen- 
tial features of the best sanitary districts be made common to all 
parts of the municipality? This inquiry is in process of success- 
ful answer. The Peabody buildings in London have a death rate 
of 17.20 in a thousand, and the Waterloo buildings of 16.7. while 
the average for the great metropolis is nearly 25; or, in other 
words, it is as healthful to live in these improved workingmen’s 
dwellings of congested London as to live in New Hampshire or 
New Jersey. 

What is no small additional consideration is that these build- 
ings replace with courts, fine architecture, and neat environments, 
the eye-torturing and heart-depressing abodes of squalor. These 
London enterprises are by no means the only examples of what 
can be done to equalize the distribution of the most wholesome 
conditions throughout a great city. Glasgow and Birmingham 
have taken the matter up as municipalities. Individual enterprise 
has been at work in Boston, Brooklyn, New York, and Philadel- 
phia, while the town of Pullman, near Chicago, is an experiment 








in building an entire city and controlling its growth in accordance 
with the best maxims of municipal engineering. 
* * * 


It is desirable that the scientific basis of hypnotism should be 
more thoroughly examined if we are to escape the risks which re- 
sult from half-knowledge. The case of Eyraud and Gabrielle 
Bompard, in Paris, exemplifies the extraordinary claims which may 
be set up regarding mesmeric influence, and the liability to miscar- 
rying of justice through too easy an admission of such claims. That 
@ person may become subject to the will of another, and during 
such subjection may commit involuntary crime, is a fact which 
scarcely admits of question ; but the duration and degree of such 
influence, and the extent of moral and physical subjection, in var- 
ious relations, appears to be but partially understood. The mat- 
ter has reached a stage which demands the serious attention of 
scientific investigators. 

“ * 

THAT very musty announcement that “the wires must go un- 
derground ” has again been heard during the current week. The 
statement is several years old, and unsophisticated citizens, who 
used to thiak it meant something, have gradually come to regard 
it as a huge joke which somebody is playing on somebody else, 
though what the point is, is past finding out. Doubtless the day 
will come when we shall be able to say: “ The wires have gone 
underground.” Perhaps the new “ Committee of Fifty ” will prove 
a potent factor in securing the boon. We have at least gained a 
step in ascertaining that the burying of the wires is entirely prac- 
ticable, and that the talk about insurmountable difficulties is a 
mere effort to delay a needed public improvement for the accom- 
modation of private interests. 

* * * 


THE report of the State Librarian, Dr. Egle, makes a rather 
gratifying showing, and it is clear that, at the present rate of 
growth, increased accommodation will be needed for the volumes 
accumulating at Harrisburg. The number now reaches 84,000, 
over 4,000 having been added during the past year. The Libra- 
rian draws at‘ention to the fact that there are many subjects which 
have but meagre representation, and, in appealing for more room, 
he lays stress 1pon the necessity of making the Library an institu- 
tion of reference, and so of extending its practical value. The 
present building is ill ventilated and overcrowded, and the dan- 
ger from fire cannot be overlooked. 

* * * 


IN matters theatrical this Christmas week seems to be devoid 
of any special interest, and it is rather odd that the season should 
bring us neither high-class drama nor pantomime. Mediocrity 
reigns, and though the time is one of festivity rather than instruc- 
tion, we do not have even the poor satisfaction of a broad laugh at 
the expense of Pantaloon. No doubt many will be sorry to see the 
perennial Christmas pantomime abandoned. It has a distinct 
meaning and purpose, which may be useful to us as they are to 
our English cousins. There is more in the romantic love of Col- 
umbine and Harlequin,—in the misadventures of Clown and Pan- 
taloon,—than appears upon the surface, and the delver into folk- 
lore finds continual suggestion therein. 


—_—— 


“ INTRINSIC VALUE.” 
To the Editor of THE AMERICAN: 


N°? doubt that Mr. Williams is correct in his criticism in your 
last number, relative to the phrase “ Intrinsic Value ”—that 
is if value be used in its secondary meaning of worth in money, 
etc. But I think Mr. Williams will admit that “ value” has two 
meanings. The first meaning is that of utility—the word being 
derived from the Latin valere, to be strong, and allied to valiant. 
And, in this sense, “intrinsic”? may properly be applied to it. 
Webster’s Dictionary quotes as follows from McCulloch :— 

“Tn political economy, value is distinguished as intrinsic and exchange- 
able. Intrinsic value is the sameas utility, or adaptation to satisfy the desires 
or wants of men. Exchangeable value is that in an article or product, which 
disposes individuals to give for it some quantity of labor, or some other arti- 
cle or product obtainable by labor. An article may be possessed of the high- 
est degree of utility or power to minister to our wants and enjoyments, and 
may be universally madé use of, without possessing exchangeable value.” 

In conformity with the above, iron and paper may be said to 
possess great intrinsic value. So also may air and water. But 
their exchangeable value depends upon other considerations. 
They may all have a very small or a very great exchangeable 
value, according to circumstances. 

Upon what depends the exchangeable value of articles and 
products, is perhaps the most important question in political econ- 
omy. The old writers say, “‘ The cost of production.” Henry C. 
Carey says, “‘ the cost of reproduction.” But is either solution 
correct? The very term “ exchangeable value” implies an agree- 
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ment between at least two ee who make theexchange. How, 
then, can it be determined by any one factor? One man may pro- 
duce a thing after years of toil, and he may set a high value upon 
it, but if no other person wants it, can it be said to have any ex- 
changeable value? One man may = a year’s labor on a book, 
or a painting, or an invention, and its exchangeable value when 
completed may be reckoned by the tens of thousands, or even 
millions. . Another man may put just as much labor on his book, 
or painting, or invention, and its exchangeable value be simply 
nothing. How then can you measure value by the cost, either of 
production or reproduction ? : ; 

To meet this, some writers tell us that there is a “scarcity ” 
value in certain articles. Yes, that isso. But does not that apply 
to all articles? Have notall articles a scarcity value? The point 
is this: Has any article any exchangeable value, no matter what 
it costs to produce it, unless some other person than the producer 
desires to possess it? Undoubtedly the producer of an article de- 
sires to get enough in exchange for it, to compensate him for his 
labor,—but he also desires to get, if possible, a good deal more. 
Undoubtedly he will not go on producing it, if it will not exchange 
sufficiently high to give him a comfortable living,—that is, if he 
can help it; but very often he cannot help it, and will work on at 
“starvation prices,” rather than starve outright. If the exchamge- 
able value of gold were ty the cost of producing it, a gold 
mine would be of no more value than a lead mine. - an! 

Strictly speaking, therefore, the cost of production has nothing 
to do with the exchangeable value of any article. As Archbishop 
Whately well said, “if all our gold, silver, diamonds, etc., had 
fallen from the skies, and all the labor expended was simply to 

ick them up, their value would be just whatitisnow.” That gold 
ban fallen in exchangeable value within the last four hundred 
years to one-third its previous value, is not owing to the lessened 
cost of producing it, but to its increased production. “ The equa- 
tion of demand and supply,” to use Mr. Mill’s phrase, settles the 
exchangeable value. Where it pays to produce gold at that price, 
gold is produced; where it does not, the mines are abandoned. 
And thus demand and supply settle the exchangeable value of 
everything everywhere. Everything has a scarcity value on oc- 
- casions,—even air and water. 

It may cost more labor to raise a crop of rotten potatoes than 
a crop of good ones. Itgenerally does. But the former will have 
no exchangeable value, simply because nv one wants them. If 
potatoes,—good or rotten,—were made by a law legal tender for 
the amount of ten cents each in the payment of debts, rotten po- 
tatoes would at once be given an exchangeable value, because a 
large demand would be created for them. é 

A large proportion of the present value of gold and silver, is 
in the same way the result of their being used as money, and made 
by law and custom “legal tender.” When silver was demonetized 
by Germany, it lessened the value of silver over all the world. If 
the United States should demonetize gold, it would lessen the ex- 
changeable value of gold the world over. If all the leading na- 
tions except England were to demonetize it, its value would soon 
be not one-tenth of what it is now. But it would be a very sad af- 
fair for John Bull, who has been lending money over all the world 
for the last fifty years, interest and principal payable in gold, and 
who, therefore, is perpetually striving to increase the exchangeable 
value of gold by proscribing silver, etc. 

The common English mode of determining what is correct in 
all financial and political questions, is to examine the matter thor- 
oughly, and ascertain what is best for the interests of England. 
Of course that settles the question, once it is ascertained. This is 
the way the opium dispute with China was settled. This is the 
secret of all the nonsense about ‘the intrinsic value of gold,” cur- 
rent in England, and caught up by our own financial writers. 

But the leading English writers on political economy teach 
the great advantage of substituting a cheap paper currency for a 
dear metallic one. And we, who have had the light shed upon the 
subject by our national experience with the “greenback legal 
tenders,” ought to know more than they did. We made one mis- 
take during the war. We ought to have met the howlings of the 
New York gold speculators simply by demonetizing gold. That 
would have given them a lesson in finance they and the world 
greatly needed, and assured the perpetuity. of the “ greenbacks.” 
That, however, will be an excellent weapon to use, if need be, in 
the future. And if the contest ever should come in the financial 


field, between the English sovereign and the American “ green- 
back,” the world will see that paper in the hands of wise men, who 
understand alike its strength and its weakness, is stronger than 
gold. 
Germantown. 


HENRY PETERSON. 














REVIEWS. 


In DARKEST ENGLAND, AND THE WAY Out. By General Booth. 

Pp. 316. New York: Fund & Wagnalls, 
* is hardly too much to say that this is the most important book 

of the year now closing, as it certainly is the most eloquent 
and the most pathetic in a moralsense. The reports of it sent us 
by the London correspondents gave no adequate reason for the 
great impression it had produced throughout England. It was 
natural to suppose that the fact of its author being the head of the 
Salvation Army, and its bearing on a problem which has per- 
plexed England during the last five years especially, had given 
the book a success out of proportion to its literary merit. But 
this is not the case. The literary faults of the book are very 
great. It is arranged badly. In the closing chapter it is over- 
loaded with needless detail. It is the work of a man who cares 
much more for getting the right thing said in a forcible way, than 
for the form of its saying. But out of this earnestness of purpose, 
which reminds one of an Ezekiel or a Carlyle, has grown a work 
of real though unconscious literary art, which deserves apprecia- 
tion on that ground alone. It is the lava-like overflow of a heart 
on fire with love and pity, and wrath and indignation; and we 
cannot conceive of any fair-minded man rising from the perusal of 
it without a higher estimate of its author and his activity, and a 
deeper interest in those for whdm he pleads. 

Mr. Booth has a right to an opinion as to the wretched estate 
of the English poor, and the best means of helping them. He has 
given up his own life and that of his family to their redemption 
from their misery. Heturned his back upon the Wesleyan Church 
when he found that it had become ‘‘a middle class church,” and 
had ceased to reach the poor as Whitefield and Wesley did. He 
organized the Salvation Army on a basis not acceptable to his own 
tastes and likings, but calculated to arrest attention and draw 
under good influences the London roughs of the street and the 
music-hall. The result has justified in some degree his calcula- 
tions, especially as be has proceeded to adjust his methods and ar- 
rangements to the social needs of the classes at which he was aim- 
ing. As it is a class which loves noisy music, and unconstrained 
good fellowship, and display of uniforms, he gave it these. As it 
is largely a homeless class, he established shelters, where a night’s 
clean lodging could be earned by work, and would be associated 
with good, religious influence of a livelier and more boisterous 
type than the churches sanction. Then he took up the problem 
of finding employment for the idle, furnishing food at cost prices 
to the hungry, throwing the arm of protection around the tempted, 
stretching out a hand of help to the fallen, taking care of dis- 
charged prisoners, and the like. He organized an army out of the 
most promising of his converts, and sent them to live among the 
poorest and in the humblest way as general helpers. And he thus 
was led step by step to treat the problem in hand as no less social 
than religious, and to accept as a principle that this life must be 
cared for as truly as the next, and that average people cannot live 
as human beings and Christians in surroundings fit only for 
beasts, and much worse than fall to the lot of the beasts which man 
cares for. 

General Booth thinks the time has come for a more general 
movement on the strongholds of the enemy. This book is a plea 
for larger and more sweeping operations than the Salvation 
Army has undertaken as yet. It consists of three parts. The 
first is an exhibit of the frightful evils which social neglect has 
produced, especially in East London. The second is a review of 
what has been effected by the methods and operations he has 
spent his strength and that of his associates upon. The third is 
his sketch of his plan of colonization, along with other suggestions 
for the betterment of the poor. 

The first part is another “ Bitter Cry of Outcast London,” 
such as startled all England some time back. It opens with broad 
statements as to the hell upon earth, which the greatest of modern 
cities hides beneath its social pavements. Nothing since Carlyle’s 
‘‘ Past and Present’ has been more fiercely eloquent on the “ Con- 
dition of England Question.” And lest these general statements 
should not come home closely enough, he follows them up with 
actual cases of wretchedness, of moral fall and rescue, of horrible op- 
pression of the weak by the strong. He passes in review the reme- 
dies which have been applied or proposed,—organization of labor, 
compulsory education, socialism, emigration, poor relief at the 
work-house,—and condemns them all on grounds of humanity 
simply. Of Socialism he says: 

“The religious cant, which rids itself of all the importunity of suffer- 
ing humanity by drawing unnegotiable bills payable on the other side of the 
grave, is not more impracticable than the socialistic clap-trap which post- 
pones all redress of human suffering until after the general overturn. Both 
take refuge in the Future to escape a solution of the problem of the Present, 
and it matters little to the sufferers whether the Future is on this side of 
the grave or the other. Both, for them, are equally out of reach. When 
the sky falls, we shall catch larks. No doubt. But in the meantime?” 
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Of compulsory education as a remedy for the poverty of the 
poor: 

“There are few more grotesque pictures in the history of civilization 
than that of the compulsory attendance of children at school, faint with 
hunger because they had no breakfast and not sure whether they would 
even secure a dry crust for dinner when their morning’s quantum of educa- 
tion had been duly imparted. . . . Education, book-learning, schooling, 
will not solve the difficulty. It helps, no doubt. But in some ways it ag- 
gravates it. The common school to which the children of thieves and har- 
lots are driven, to sit side by side with our little ones, is often by no means 
a temple of all the virtues. It is sometimes a university of all the vices. 
The bad infect the good, and your boy and girl come back reeking with 
the contamination of bad associates, and familiar with the coarsest obscen- 
ity of the slum. Another great evil is the extent to which our education 
tends to overstock the labor market with materials for quill-drivers and 
shopmen, and gives our youth a distaste for sturdy labor. Many of the 
most hopeless cases in our shelters are men of considerable education. Our 
schools help to enable a starving man to tell his story in more grammatical 
language than that which his father could have employed ; but they do not 
feed him, or teach him where to go to get fed. So far from doing this, they 
increase the tendency to drift into those channels where food is least secure, 
because employment is most uncertain, and the market most overstocked.” 

Of General Booth’s plan of colonization we spoke with ad- 
verse criticism from the knowledge given us by the telegrams from 
London. His book shows that he is fully aware of the difficulties 
which attend the transfer of a great body of the least hopeful ele- 
ments of a city population to entirely new conditions, such as a 
foreign colony, or even a rural district in England, would present. 
He proposes that they shall be trained to some degree of self-reli- 
ance and thrift in the city colony before trying the country, and 
then in the rural colony before going abroad. And he argues that 
as three out of every five who apply to the Employment Agency of 
the Salvation Army have come up to London from the country,there 
can be no great risk in helping them to get back again. This last 
remark turns the light on a fruitful source of the misery in the 
English cities. Just as the rural people were driven by hundreds 
of thousands from the country to the city at the destruction of the 
small farm system in the opening decades of this century, so those 
who were spared then are now driven cityward by the conversion 
of arable lands to pasture under the stress of Hindoo and Ameri- 
can competition in the grain market. To reverse this process is 
the true remedy, and not colonization abroad. Mr. Chamberlain’s 
policy of taking up idle lands and giving them to the people for 
cultivation, was the most sensible and practical suggestion made 
this century for the good of the common people of England. Un- 
happily it has been wrecked by the division of the Liberal party 
over Home Rule. It may be Mr. Booth’s work to revive it, and 
he hints at a small farm system in his comparision of England 
— the Continent in the matter of the numbers sustained by the 

and. 


Our hope is that though the specific proposals made in this 
book may not be as fruitful of good as its author thinks they will, 
it will rouse England to the need of action, and that John Bull’s 
obstinacy will make him stick to the problem until it is solved. 
What has already been done for the poor of Birmingham shows it 
is not insoluble to those who believe in itssolubility as Gen. Booth 
hse and who mean to make their lives a contribution to the so- 
ution. 





THE JEWs UNDER ROMAN RULE. By W. D.Morrison. [Story of 

the Nations.}| New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1890. 

The Story of the Nation’s Series contains one volume espe- 
cially devoted to the Jews, and at least two others which deal to 
a considerable extent with the events of Jewish history. Yet no 
one will question the wisdom of setting apart a volume to that 
most interesting chapter of the history of the people af Israel 
when Judaism was brought face to face with new forces, and when 
it modified and in a way directed for all future time the course of 
civilization. The period from B. C. 164 to the year 135 of the 
Christian era is superficially but one continuous narrative of the 
destruction of Jewish nationality, of hopeless rebellion, and of 
cruel massacre. Yet it also marks a heroic adaptation of the Jew- 
ish Church to a uew order of things and a conversion of the 
world,—to an extent at least,—to an appreciation of the Jewish 
writings, and an approximation to Jewish ethical standards. 

At the period of which the work before us treats, Jews had 
already in considerable numbers left their native land, and Gen- 
tiles, especially Syrians and Greeks, had settled to such an extent 
in Samaria and Galilee, that in these districts they outnumbered 
the Jewish population. Greek ideas had moreover materially in- 
fluenced Jewish conception and practice, even in the circles in 
which this influence was most antagonized. 

The Babylonian exile marked the difference between the Jews 
and the other ancient Semitic peoples. That their religion was 
not merely a tribal or even a national religion, that their God was 
powerful in other countries and not alone on Palestinian soil, was 
shown by their adherence to Him in foreign lands. The exile 








practically destroyed the nation and created the church. This 
community of religious feeling was accentuated by the first at- 
tempt at wholesale conversion made by Antiochus Epiphanes. It 
was this ruler’s dream, that if he were able to weld the different 
peoples that composed his empire into a homogeneous whole, he 
might stay the apparently resistless advance of the Romans. 
From this point of view, the heroic and successful struggles of the 
Maccabees for independence from Syria, but hastened the day of 
Roman domination in Western Asia. It is true that the triumph 
over Syria restored the Jewish state to a condition which in some 
respects rivalled, and in some even surpassed, the ancient splen- 
dor. But it was accomplished at the expense of a Roman alliance 
which in the end led inevitably to absorption or destruction. 

Such is in outline the course of the events which befell the 
Jews under Roman rule. Our author has written an interesting 
though in the main a purely conventional book,—a statement 
none the less true though the convention is that of the more re- 
cent rather than of the traditional historians. Herod he regards 
as a wise, strong ruler, with a sincere desire to promote the wel- 
fare and prosperity of his snbjects. Butghe ignores the fact that 
Herod’s statesmanship failed because he determinedly opposed 
the prejudices of the people he attempted to rule. No politician 
can lay claim to greatness who attempts to build a state contrary 
to the wishes of the people, who must be the main support of 
every political foundation. As for Herod’s private character, there 
can of course be but one opinion. The complicated condition of 
affairs under the procurators, when Judea was a Roman province, 
and when at the same time considerable concessions had to be 
made to keep the Jews from rising in rebellion, has baffled many 
historical writers. It is a period which it is well-nigh impossible 
to describe without prejudice or the suspicion of prejudice. The 
second part of the work is devoted to a discussion of the structure of 
Jewish society under the Romans. The Sanhedrin, the Temple,the 
Synagogue, the Law and Tradition, the Teachers of the Law, the 
Pharisees and Sadducees, the Essenes, etc., etc., are some of the 
topics treated, and their mere mention cannot fail to indicate the 
interesting character of this portion of the work. What lessens 
the value of the author’s treatment is the evidence of the fact 
that he has no acquaintance at first hand with the sources of an- 
cient Jewish history and life. Nor has he always applied suffi- 
ciently careful criticism to the statements of classical authors. 
We do not think that Dio Cassius is a competent witness for Jew- 
ish history when not corroborated ; Josephus and Philo do not 
give the view of the Jewish Rabbis with regard to inspiration. 

However, it may be ungrateful to criticise details. The 
author has avoided dullness, and if he has not been strikingly 
original, has studied the literature of the subject (Huidekooper 
is the only writer of importance whose name is omitted) faith- 
fully and to advantage. C.A 





THE VETO PowER. Its Origin, Development, and Function in 
the Government of the United States. 1789-1889. [Harvard 
Historical Monographs, No. 1.] By Edward Campbell Mason, 
A. B. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

Mr. Mason’s monograph, which is a creditable beginning for 
the new series, contains a complete list of the formal Presidential 
vetoes and protests from 1789 to 1889, together with a discussion 
of all the important veto messages. Bills and resolutions dis- 
posed of by “* pocket veto” are not included, nor are those bills 
which have become laws without the signature of the President. 
As is at once apparent, the list will contain the record of many 
interesting, and some very important, episodes in the history of 
the United States. The very orderly classification adopted di- 
vides the vetoes into three classes. 

First, those affecting the form of government. Perhaps the 
most important of these, which was also the first exercise of the 
veto power in our history, was Washington’s rejection of the first 
Apportionment bill (1792). The President’s veto message, as we 
learn from Jefferson’s diary, was sent to the House only after 
much deliberation in the Cabinet and much anxious thought on 
the part of the Father of his Country. 

Second, vetoes affecting the distribution of the powers of gov- 
ernment, being mainly in relation to attempted encroachments of 
the legislative and executive powers upon each other. Legislative 
encroachment upon executive power in treaty-making, although 
resisted by one veto by Jackson and two by Grant, has been par- 
tially successful in that Congress now reserves the right to pass 
upon treaties affecting the revenue, and iv that particular the pre- 
cedent is that treaty provisions may be abrogated by statute. 
Cases of executive claim to legislative power are rarer, the only 
instance being the interesting case of Jackson’s veto-message on 
the Bank bill (1832), the arguments advanced in which have so 
outraged Dr. Von Holst’s fine sense of constitutionality. 

Third, those vetoes affecting the exercise of the powers of gov- 
ernment. This is by far the most numerous list, and includes ve- 
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toes, mostly on the ground of expediency, of a large mass of gen- 
eral legislation. 

The list of formal Presidential vetoes from 1789 to 1889 num- 
bers 433, of which 29 were overridden by the constitutional two- 
thirds vote of both Houses of Congress. There is great variety in 
the Presidential exercise of the veto power. Seven Presidents ve- 
toed no bills at all; nine may be said to have vetoed very few 
bills, while five have each vetoed twelve or more bills. President 
Grant was the first to make a continuous and systematic use of the 
veto power, vetoing 43 bills, and allowing more than 130 to become 
laws without his signature. President Cleveland, as is well known, 
far outstripped his predecessors with a total of 301, or nearly 70 per 
cent. of the whole number vetoed by all the presideuts. 

Mr. Mason’s sketch of the origin and development of the 
veto power in the English Constitution is clear and brief, and we 
may find space for an outline of it here. All power of law-giving 
being originally vested in the king, about the time of Edward III. 
it became the custom for the Crown to exercise the legislative 
power only when addressed by the Commons in a petition praying 
for legislation in a certain direction. The English sovereigns 
were not slow to attempt the defeat of. the purpose of the Com- 
mons by granting laws which were in no sense an answer to the 
petitions presented. This finally led the Commons to draw up 
the petition in the exact form of an Act of Parliament, the Crown 
approving or rejecting it as a whole. By the beginning of the 
sixteenth century the practice had become fixed. 

The framers of the State Constitutions which were erected on 
the basis of the colonial charters at the outbreak of the War for 
Independence were excessively jealous of executive check upon 
legislation, and in no State but Massachusetts did the Governor 
have even a qualified veto on the acts of the legislature. In the 
Federal Convention, the veto clause was adopted during the de- 
bate upon the Randolph plan, and the form of the clause as 
adopted and imbedded in the Constitution, Mr. Mason considers, 
was almost certainly taken en bloc from the Massachusetts Consti- 
tution of 1780. 


In ScriptuRE LANDS. New Views of Sacred Places. By Ed- 
ward L. Wilson. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Mr. Wilson’s handsome book will be enjoyed in no small de- 
gree on account of its illustrations, of which there are a hundred 
and fifty from photographs taken by himself. They are, of course, 
views “ on the spot; ” the original of each scene is reproduced for 
us with all the fidelity of the camera skillfully applied. Yet it 
is by no means a book of illustration entirely: on the contrary 
Mr. Wilson’s descriptions are vivid and interesting, and his narra- 
tive of experiences and adventure is full of animation. 

The places described and pictured are first the land of Goshen, 
then those upon the route of the escaping Children of Israel, and 
lastly the localities in Palestine to which the deepest interest at- 
taches. In the first chapter, devoted to Egypt, he gives an inter- 
esting account of the great “Find” of the mummies, including 
that of Rameses II., the ‘‘ Pharaoh of the Oppression,” in the rock 
tomb at Thebes, in 1881. A lively statement of all the picturesque 
circumstances of the discovery, furnished to Mr. Wilson by 
Brugsch Bey, curator of the museum at Boolak, is incorporated 
in the first chapter. After Egypt comes the Sinatic Wilderness, 
then Mount Seir and the strange. almost inaccessible rock city of 
Petra, and then a new search for Kadesh Barnea, which Mr. H. C. 
Trumbull, in his visit in 1884, identified as the oasis of Ain Qadees, 
Mr. Wilson’s experiences in these regions of the Bedouin, between 
the Red Sea and the Palestine region,—reached at Hebron,—were 
lively enough to be read with the closest interest. Visits to Petra 
are not frequently made: the travelers of note who have pene- 
trated to the city in safety can be counted readily. 

In his descriptions of the historic places in Palestine Mr. Wil- 
son adds nothing of archzological or historical importance, to 
what was already easily accessible, except in one instance. He 
does not generally go into debated questions; on the contrary, 
his ideas of the scriptural narrative are always sufficiently literal 
and simple. He does not mind gravely showing us the cleft in 
the rock, near Mount Serbal, which the rod of Moses made when 
he smote it, and from which ‘“ flowed the waters of Meribah and 
Massah.”’ But the instance in which he contributes something of 
value to our critical stock of knowledge is in his discussion, in the 
9th chapter, of the question, ‘‘ Where was the place called Cal- 
vary?” In this he reprints an interesting letter from Rev. Dr. 
Chas. S. Robinson of New York, in which there are summed up 
the reasons which make it almost certain that the place of the 
Crucifixion was not at all on the spot within the city now occupied 
by the so-called Church of the Holy Sepulchre, but just outside 
the walls, near the Damascus Gate, by the place called the Grotto 
of Jeremiah. As seen from a distance the rocky eminence at this 
place is a kranion in shape, and might well have been known as 
* the skull,” or “ the place of the skull.” Dr. Robinson’s letter is, 








of course, not the first statement of this opinion, but as we have 
said it is valuable as an intelligent and comprehensive review of 
the evidence in its favor. 

Mr. Wilson’s book is admirably made by its liberal-minded 
publishers, and will be enjoyed, no doubt, by many readers, 
With its excellent and trustworthy pictures, and its straightfor- 
ward and lively descriptions, it is a valuable contribution to the 
convenient study of the Bible lands. 





BRIEFER NOTICES. 


W®* spoke with warm approval, at the time of its appearance, 
of Mr. George H. Ellwanger’s first book, ‘‘ The Garden’s 
Story,” and the measure of public appreciation which followed 
the volume showed that our favorable judgment was shared by 
many others. Mr. Ellwanger has now issued another work, * The 
Story of My House,” and the charming garb in which the pub- 
lishers have clothed it insures a hearty preliminary greeting, at 
the least. The cover, the title-page, the printing, and the paper, 
are all very attractive, and the etched frontispiece,—by Mr. Sidney 
L. Smith,—showing a library interior, with its master comfortably 
enjoying a book, is a fine piece of art work. If we have any fault 
to find with the mechanical make-up it will be that the type is too 
large for the size of the page, though it is beautifully clear and 
easily readable by old eyes. 

The subject matter of the volume is not unlike that of “ The 
Garden’s Story,”’—a series of essays, descriptive, suggestive, fanci- 
ful, critical, giving a view of the author’s mind, aclue to his tastes, 
and a key to his philosophy, at the same time that they describe 
for us his books, his ‘‘ indoor garden,” his ideal house, his observa- 
tion of the signs of the weather, his dining-room and the dinner, 
etc.,etc. Weare not bold enough to affirm that this book has so 
genuine and so pronounced a raison d’etre as its predecessor. The 
garden, described by Mr. Ellwanger, was made at once interest- 
ing, attractive, and familiar; he was on sure ground at every 
step. The essays in the present volume enter upon a field where 
tastes and opinions may differ, and pleasing as the style is gener- 
ally, the presentatinn of ideas which derive their primary import- 
auce from the self-assertiveness of the Ego behind, is always at- 
tended by some risk of controversy. We find the chapter on the 
conservatory,—the ‘indoor garden,’’—has a firmness of touch 
which others lack, and we cannot help believing that the subject 
and its like employ at its best Mr. Ellwanger’s excellent pen. 
(New York: D. Appleton & Co.) 





Eleven of her recently written short stories have been col- 
lected in a charming little volume, by Miss Jewett, (is it necessary 
to say Sarah Orne Jewett ?) with the title, ‘ Strangers and Way- 
farers.”” Every such volume of her work is sure to be delightful, 
and this well maintains the regard we have given to those gone 
before. Perhaps we do not find in it any one story quite equal to 
the best that we have enjoyed from her pen in time past, and yet 
she can hardly have surpassed in the hour of her highest success 
‘*The Town Poor,” or “A Winter Courtship,” or “ By the Morn- 
ing Boat.” In these,—as in all the others, indeed,—there is acute 
observation, deep sympathy, a delightful humor, and a fine liter- 
ary art. No one, we think, writes such short stories as Miss Jew- 
ett. Others equal her at some points,—may at a single point even 
surpass her; (observe we say may); but the complete result of 
her labors is a cameo, carved, polished, and finished, which bears 
study and yields pleasure at every point. She has worked her 
New England field well, and has drawn so many characters from 
it that one might fear repetition, yet there is no appearance of 
this. As human character is so different the real artist can draw 
it in a fhousand different forms without repeating. And to our 
view Miss Jewett is a true artist. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.) 





The Sixth Volume of the new edition of Chambers’s Encyclo- 
peedia, published in the United States by the J. B. Lippincot Com- 
pany, has been issued. It extends from Humber to Malta. A 
glance through the volume shows many articles of high importance 
and interest. In Geography we have Hungary, India, Ireland, 
Italy, Japan, and a number only less important. In Biography 
there are Washington Irving, Kean, Kemble, Keats, Keble, Kep- 
ler, Kingsley, Lassalle, Lafontaine, General Lee, Abraham Lin- 
coln, Livingstone, Locke, Longfellow, and Lowell. The scientific 
range includes Hydrophobia, Hygiene, Hypnotism, Light, and 
Magnetism. Historical subjects are presented in a number of im- 
portant articles, and Politics, Industry, and Commerce have their 
facts given in Immigration, India-rubber, Insurance, Lace, 
Leather, Land Laws, Liquor Laws, and Lithography. 

Several of the articles, as usual, have been especially prepared 
in this country, to increase the value of the work to American 
readers, Among these are the articles on the several States and 
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Territories reached in this part of the alphabet: Idaho, Illinois, 
Indian Territory, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
and Maine. Good maps of all these accompany the text. The arti- 
cles on Andrew Jackson and Abraham Lincoln are by Professor 
Lamberton, that on Andrew Johnson by Frederick W. Seward, 
that on Maine by Dr. Charles W. Greene, and Mr. F. H. Under- 
wood writes of Irving, Longfellow, and Lowell. Altogether the 
volume is a very good addition to the important work of which it 
forms a part. 





Anna BR. McMahan undertakes to re-establish the fame of 
Horace Walpole, in the introduction which she has furnished to a 
volume of his letters in tha ‘* Lanrel Crowned ” series of Messrs. A. 
©. McClurg & Co. Muck of what she says is all very well, but yet 
not important. Two pleas which she presents are perhaps valid: 
that Horace Walpole was a master in the art of letter-writing—of 
his sort—and that with his biography they exhibit a history of the 
aristocratic and fashionable circles of England during a large part 
of the eighteenth century. Undoubtedly, to the historian and so- 
ciological student they are serviceable, but the general reader of 
our day has not time to bestow on them or their author. How- 
ever, the present volume is small. 

Another addition to the same series is the charming story 
“Picciola,” from the French of X. B. Saintine. 





“Sketches from a Tour through Holland and Germany,” from 
Macmillan’s press, is most agreeable to the eye for its liberal mar- 
gins, large type, and beautiful wood engravings, of which there 
are over eighty. It is the joint product of Professor John P. Ma- 
haffy and J. E. Rogers, and they assume joint responsibility for 
each particular in it. Really it is an illustrated guide-book for a 
short trip through little-frequented towns from Antwerp to Dor- 
drecht, Leyden, Haarlem,the Zuyder Zee coasts, Brunswick, Helm- 
stadt, Marburg, Stralsund, and westerly along the Baltic coast, 
turning at Hamburg for Flushing and the English coast at Queens- 
borough. It claims to be unlike Baedeker and Murray in the 
route selected and the manner of treatment, but also candidly ad- 
mits that it is rather idle work. The text is loaded with brief de- 
scriptions, principally of churches, which the illustrations admira- 
bly complete. It is the work of an antiquary. The journey takes 
a circle through Protestant cities, Fulda being the chief excep- 
tion, and the route seems Jined with quaint churches with naves 
100 feet high, whose interior walls are coated thick with loug-re- 
peated white-washings, while their altars and chancels have been 
vandalized, though their pulpits exhibit the finest wood-carving in 
Europe. 





W. Carew Hazlitt adds to his series in folk-lore “‘ Studies in 
Jocular Literature’ (A. C. Armstrong & Co., N. Y.). The little 
book is an excellent key for a novice to the growth of classical 
and archaic English jests, as quite distinct from humor or satire. 
In its nature the subject is a shadowy, fugitive one, for, as Mr. 
Hazlitt observes, not only is a jest dependent on local and evan- 
escent customs, but suffers from repeated reéditings by innumera- 
ble hands. This book is not a store-house of bon mots at all,—in- 
deed, they are infrequent as illustrations,—but a critical examina- 
tion of their literary value. One may be a bit surprised at the 
author for treating classical jests as more remote, except in time, 
than those of the Tudor period, for by reason of the Church and 
the Renaissance the old Greeks and Romans are nearer to modern 
times in modes of thought and expression than anything from the 
feudal system. 


AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


R. WHITTIER passed his 83d birthday last week, the 17th, 

and seems to be in about his usual health. He received, of 

course, many kind congratulations and messages, but there was 
no special demonstration of observance. 

The Publishers’ Weekly has some very just remarks on the 
tardy issue of holiday books, and the impossibility of their having 
adequate attention in due season. The flood of issues between 
October 15 and December 1 is quite beyond the ability of any 
ordinary reviewing journal to cope with. ‘‘ Books depend con- 
siderably for their successful sale,” says the Weekly, ‘‘ upon being 
put properly before the public through the newspapers; and yet 
publishers wait until a few weeks before Christmas, when these 
are crowded with advertisements, to ask a space for notices, and 
to require editors in an incredibly brief space of time to give at- 
tention to books among the most prominent of the year. The re- 
sult is, they are disposed of in a few lines—with the barest pos- 
sible mention—when, a month or so earlier, they would have 
commanded careful attention and extended notice.” 


It is proposed to put in marble the bust of A. Bronson Alcott, 
designed by Mr. D. C. French, and recently exhibited at the Art 











Museum, Boston, and elsewhere. Toward the cost, subscriptions 
are asked, and may be sent to Mr. F. B. Sanborn, Concord, Mass., 
or Hon. W. T. Harris, Commissioner of Education, Washington, 
D.C. Subscriptions amounting to $400 are announced, of which 
half is given by the Concord School of Philosophy. 


_ Messrs. Ticknor & Co., Boston, will publish shortly by sub- 
scription an important work in six parts, folio, with numerous 
plates, ‘‘ Architecture of the Renaissance in England,” by J. Al- 
fred Gotch and W. Talbot Brown. 


Meesrs. A. S. Barnes & Co. have recently published a fine 
edition of Goodyear’s “ History of Art;” also, a new atlas by 
James Monteith, entitled ‘“ A School and Family Atlas,” contain- 
ing all the latest maps and statistics, and iltustrated with numer- 
ous engravings showing the physical outlines of the different 
countries and the various characteristics of the industrial centres 
all over the world. 


Mrs. Humphry Ward’s new novel has been secured by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, who will publish it early in 1891, having 
paid a high price for the American rights in the book. It deals 
with the aspirations of a working man after culture. Mrs. Ward 
is said to have derived some of her ideas from reading the life of 
Robert Chambers. She has written for the January North Ameri- 
can Review an account of the college settlement established in 
London to carry out the Elsmerian plan of social regeneration. 


Mrs. Annie Trumbull Slosson, whose recent volume, “ Seven 
Dreamers,” received such general recognition as an admirable col- 
lection of short stories, is the sister of Rev. H. Clay Trumbull, of 
the Sunday School Times, of this city. 

Dom Pedro in his old age is busy translating the ‘“ Thousand 
and One Nights” from the original Arabic into Portuguese. 

The London Publisher’s Circular says: ‘The reader to a 
leading firm of publishers in New York is of opinion that the lack 
of international copyright tends to lower the standard of Ameri- 
can literature. Books in America are written to keep the authors 
alive, and cannot with the nature of things come into competition 
with the works of European writers, whose efforts have been 
nursed and liberally paid for by appreciative readers. This is 
very flattering to the patrons of letters on this side of the Atlan- 
tic, though we question if all authors, particularly such as are 
members of the Authors’ Society, would concur in this view of 
the case. However, the point is that American writers have no 
chance, and the circumstance is to be regretted. ‘The very instant 
they improve their style, says the reader, they lose their hold on 
their audience. This is hard on the Americans.” 








NOTES ON THE MAGAZINES. 


—“. January number of Scribner’s Magazine is the first of the 

fifth year and the ninth volume. So fast does time fly! Its 
most conspicuous article this month is Stanley’s paper on “ The 
Pigmies of the Great African Forest,” but scarcely less notable is 
Sir Edwin Arnold’s second paper on Japan, in which he describes 
particularly the people of the country. Robert Blum’s illustra- 
tions add much to the attractiveness of the article. 


The Cosmopolitan announces that the issue for December 
reached the 100,000 mark. This ought to put it very near to the 
region where loss ends and profit begins. It has been conducted 
with a great deal of courage and energy by Mr. Walker. 


The Century gives a summary of the Talleyrand article which 
will appear in its February issue. It will deal almost entirely 
with Talleyrand’s relations with Napoleon Bonaparte, and will 
include a number of highly interesting anecdotes of Napoleon ; 
namely, the scene when they first met; Napoleon’s snubbing of a 
foreign minister ; his strange attack of epilepsy, etc. Talleyrand 
does not hesitate to tell how he thwarted Napoleon even while 
he pretended to be serving him. He describes his plotting with 
Napoleon early in the latter’s career, and then his plotting against 
him. This installment will also give Talleyrand’s reason for his 
rupture with Bonaparte. 

It is suggested that the hand of the new editor of the Atlan- 
tic, (Mr. Scudder), is shown in the January number by the ar- 
rangement which replaces the department known as Books of the 
Month by a more extended ‘‘ Comment on New Books.” ‘“ The 
Contributors’ Club” is also enlarged in range and extent, and 
forms a new department at the end of the magazine. One of its 
imperfections, heretofore, has been that there were too few contri- 
butions in it. 

The Youth’s Companion, desiring to collect the clever, curious, 
and iustructive traditional stories of American homes and neigh- 
borhoods, offers prizes as follows: For the best folk-lore story of 
from 1,500 to 3,000 words, $1,000 ; for the second in merit, $300 ; 
for the third in merit, $200. 
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Professor Schurman of Cornell has had in mind for some time 
the publication of a philosophical magazine, to be in America 
what Mind isin England. The trustees have voted a subsidy for 
the carrying out of this plan, and next year the Philosophical Re- 
view will be published under the editorship of Professor Schur- 
man. 

The Scots Observer now appears under the style and title of 
the National Observer. It continues, as heretofore, to be published 
simultaneously in London and Edinburgh every Saturday morn- 
ing, and the staff remains unaltered. It has become, we are as- 
sured, one of the first literary authorities in the great English 
capital. 

The Monist for January has articles by Prof. Charles S. Pierce, 
formerly lecturer at Johns Hopkins University, on ‘‘ The Archi- 
tecture of Theories ;” by Professor Cesare Lombroso, of Turin, 
Italy, on “Illustrative Studies in Criminal Anthropology ;” by 
Hermann Schubert, on ‘“ The Squaring of the Circle,”—a history 
of the problem from the most ancient times down to the proof by 
Professor Lindemann, in 1882, of the impossibility of its solution ; 
by Dr. Paul Carus, the editor of the magazine; and by Carus 
Sterne, Friedrich Jodl, and Lucien Arréat. It occurs to us to re- 
mark the obvious nationalities of these contributors as illustrat- 
ing, if not a greater foreign than American interest in the Monist, 
then a greater ability and fitness in foreign contributors. (Chi- 
cago: The Open Court Publishing Co.) 

The January number of The Forum will have at least two 
very timely and valuable articles. One of these is by Dr. Austin 
Flint of New York, on “ The Revolution in Medicine.” Dr. Flint 
explains the method not only of Dr. Koch’s treatment for con- 
sumption, but the probable early extension of a similar system of 
treatment to most of the other diseases that are caused by bacilli, 
such as diphtheria, typhoid fever, and measles. This is perhaps 
the first comprehensive and philosopbical explanation that has 
been made for lay readers of the practical applications of the re- 
sults of bacteriology. In the same number, Prof. Emile de Lave- 
leye, the Belgian publicist, will have an arvicle explaining ‘“ The 
Division of Africa” among the European nations, accompanied 
with a map showing the territory claimed by each. 

The Christmas number of the English Illustrated Magazine, 
(London and New York: Macmillan and Co.), has some specially 
interesting contents. George Washington, from Stuart’s picture, 
is the frontispiece ; and the first article is on “The Ancestral 
Home of the Washingtons,’’ in the little village of Sulgrave in 
Northamptonshire, with pictures of the old manor house and the 
surrounding country. Philip Norman has a paper profusely illus- 
trated from his own sketches of ‘‘ Inns and Taverns of old Lon- 
don;” and Archdeacon Farrar calls attention to “‘ Nooks and 
Corners in Westmiuster Abbey,’ for which Herbert Railton fur- 
nishes illustrations. 

In Maemillan’s Magazine for December there is an extended 
review of Mr. Lecky’s last volumes, by W. O’Connor Morris, who 
says that “a part only of Catholic Ireland, large in numbers but 
weak in real power, is at present opposed to the British connec- 
tion; but though its demand for Home Rule is dangerous, for it 
makes purposes only half avowed, and especially dangerous in a 
democratic age, it is ultimately doomed, we believe, to failure.” 
In the *‘ Leaves from a Note-book,” the publication of Sir Walter 
Scott’s journal is criticised, and a fine tribute paid to the judg- 
ment and wisdom of Lockhart in his selections and omissions. 
The opinion of this writer is that the book “ leaves Scott where 
he stood before. Higher he could dot stand.” 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


ROFESSOR T. C. Mendenhall, Superintendent of the Coast 
and Geodetic Sarvey, in his annual report sent to Congress 
Dec. 10th, states that the year has been marked by a steady and 
systematic development of the operations of the survey in both 
field and office, and by advances so notable in the closely allied 
work of the office of weights and measures as to constitute an 
epoch in metrology. Field operations were in progress on the 
coasts of 28 States and two Territories during the year, and topo- 
graphical surveys were carried on in many of the States. Hydro- 
graphic surveys, including in-shore and off-shore soundings, and 
observations of tides and currents, were prosecuted in the waters 
of seventeen States and one Territory. These included observa- 
tions of tidal movements on Long Island Sound, the Delaware 
Breakwater, and currents in the Gulf Stream. Included in the 
works afield and afloat, were special observations involving a care- 
ful investigation in determining a series of triangular points on 
the Long Island and Block Island coasts, in order to lay out a 
course of the required length for the recent trial trip of the man- 
of-war, Philadelphia. 
The report states that advices have been received from the 





officers in charge of the survey parties encamped near the Yukon 
and Porcupine rivers, in Alaska, expressing their intention to pur- 
sue their investigation through the winter. The report recom- 
mends the adoption of the metrical decimal system of weights and 
measures by all nations, and suggests that steps should be taken 
to introduce it into the customs service. 





From the Pennsylvanian, which has them from a special corre- 
spondent, we have the following notes in relation to the progress 
of the expedition to the West Indies under Prof. Rothrock. The 
party arrived at Nassau, New Providence, on November 8. The 
fauna and flora of the island of New Providence had been already 
worked up by Prof. Dolley during his visit in 1887, and little at- 
tempt was made to make collections here, except among birds 
and insects. On leaving Nassau the expedition visited Governor’s 
Harbor, a small town situated about midway on the western coast 
of the island of Eleuthera. This island is principally devoted to 
the growing of pine-apples, for which the soil seems particularly 
suited. The next stop made by the party was at Tarpum Bay, on 
the same island. The stop was a short one, and the work doue 
here was small. From Tarpum Bay a quick run was made to 
Port Howe, a negro settlement on the south end of Cat Island, 
where an extensive reef makes a good harbor. Swampy places 
in the neighborhood of the town give rise to malaria, from which 
about half the population was suffering. Cat Island is said by 
some to be the landfall of Columbus. From Port Howe the 
Whitecap crossed to Watling’s Island, making the run, forty-two 
miles, in six hours. Watling’s Island is usually claimed as the 
San Salvador of Columbus, and to one who has seen both the isl- 
ands which claim this honor, it seems most probable that Wat- 
ting’s is the right one. The expedition did not stop here, except 
to anchor for the night. The next stop was at Crooked Island, 
the yacht making an anchorage at a point known as French Wells, 
on the southern coast. 

The party reports that thus far they have met with every 
kindness from the government officials and the people of the va- 
rious places at which they have stopped. After visiting the salt- 
producing islands of the southern end of the group, the party ex- 
pected to sail for Jamaica, arriving at Kingston about the first 
week in December. 





Two notable publications have lately been made in the do- 
main of forestry. The first is a series of 37 plates illustrating the 
oaks of the Pacific coast, prepared from drawings by the late Dr. 
Albert Kellogg. The plates, with text by Prof. Edward L. Greene, 
have been published at San Francisco, in two parts, the latter 
part containing ten varieties never before figured. 

The second is a treatise on ‘* The Trees of North-Eastern 
America,” with illustrations from original sketches by Charlies S. 
Newall, and an introductory note by Nath. S. Britton. Ip this 
book are described all the native trees of Canada and the North- 
ern United States east of the Mississippi river, and mention is 
made of the more important naturalized species. (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons.) 





Senator Farwell of Illinois, has been successful in obtaining 
from Congress an appropriation of $2,000, to be expended, under 
the direction of the Forestry Division of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment, in experiments on the artificial production of rainfall by the 
explosion of dynamite. Senator Farwell states that his theory in 
regard to producing rain by explosives is based partly upon the 
fact that after all the great battles fought during the century heavy 
rainfalls have occurred. A great number of such instances are 
stated by Francis Powers, C. E., in a volume entitled “ War and 
the Weather, or the Artificial Production of Rain,” 1871. Six oc- 
curred during our war with Mexico in 1846 and 1847; nine cases 
of battles or skirmishes are given which occurred in 1861, and 
which were followed by rain at no great interval; forty cases are 
cited in 1862; thirty for 1863; twenty-eight for 1864, and six for 
1865. Eighteen similar cases are also cited from among the great 
battles which have occurred in Europe during the past century, 
making a total of 137 cases. A criticism of Mr. Powers’ theory, 
published in Silliman’s Journal, properly pointed out that 
“throughout the region from-which his examples are mainly 
drawn, rain falls upon an average once in three days, so that from 
the conclusion of one rain to the commencement of another, the 
interval is on an average but little over two days. Now, battles 
are not usually commenced during a period of rain ; generally not 
till some hours after the conclusion of arain. Rain, therefore, 
— to be expected in about one day after the conclusion of a 

attie. 





A bill providing for a systematic exploration of the interior 
of Alaska is likely soon to receive the attention of Congress. It 
provides that the Secretary of War shall send a party composed 
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of such army officers, soldiers, and others, as he may deem neces- 
sary, into the interior of Alaska, and appropriates $100,000 to de- 
fray the expenses of the expedition. The report accompanying 
the bill states that the Territory is nearly 600,000 square miles in 
area, and excepting along the coast, is almost unknown. It is 
proposed that the party shall remain for a period of three years. 

The two parties of the U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey, who 
are now making explorations and surveys upon the boundary line 
between Alaska and the British possessions, are commanded by 
Messrs. J. E. McGrath and J. N. Turner. In the autumn of 1889, 
the party under Mr. McGrath ascended the Yukon river to the 
boundary-line, and there made its headquarters, while that 
headed by Mr. Turner went up the Porcupine river to the Ram- 
part House (the Hudson Bay Company’s trading-post in the 
vicinity of the boundary), and there camped for the further prose- 
cution of their work. The records made by Mr. McGrath’s party 
comprise a set of magnetic and of meteorological observations for 
a year; aset of specimens of sediments obtained from filtering 
measured quantities of the water of the Yukon river, made at 
regular intervals; certain botanical specimens, and a series of 
photographs. 

The party has also been enabled to render valuable assistance 
to the census enumerators, whose task in those regions is one of 
great difficulty. 

Mr. Turner’s party has completed the necessary astronomical 
observations for the determination of the geographical position of 
their station on the Porcupine river at the boundary line, also a 
set of magnetic and meteorological observations, and has made a 
topographic map of the river in the vicinity of their camp, and a 
survey from the boundary to Fort Yukon, a distance of about one 
hundred miles. A small scheme of triangulation was undertaken 
to locate three monuments to mark the boundary line. 

Both parties are passing the winter in Alaska. 








CURRENT EXCERPTS. 
THE NEW CONGRESSIONAL APPORTIONMENT. 
New York Herald. 
Y this addition to the House the electoral college will be en- 
larged to four hundred and forty-four votes. In 1888—be- 
fore the admission of the new States—it was four hundred and one. 
But the vote will not be four hundred and forty-four at the com- 
ing Presidential election for the reason that the new apportionment 
law will not go into effect till March, 1893. Considering the 
growth of population, the increase in the number of States, and 
our National advance generally, a House of three hundred and 
fifty-six members can hardly be considered too large. With a 
population of thirty-five millions, Great Britain has a Commons of 
six hundred and seventy members. France has thirty-eight mil- 
lion people and a Chamber of five hundred and fifty-seven Deputies. 
Forty-seven million Germans are represented in the Reichstag by 
three hundred and ninety-seven members. From these figures it 
will be seen that while the United States has a far greater popula- 
tion than any one of these countries its popular representative body 
is much smaller. The size of the House of Representatives is a 
matter within the power and discretion of Congress, subject to two 
Constitutional limitations—that the number of Representatives 
shall not exceed one for every thirty thousand inhabitants, and 
that each State shall have at least one Representative. Within 
these limitations Congress may make a very large or a very small 
House, the number of members being apportioned among the 
States according to their population. As a matter of fact, the 
House has always been kept small, compared with the popular 
assemblies of England, France, and Germany. It did not exceed 
two hundred and forty members until after the census of 1860, 
when the number was fixed at two hundred and forty-three. Ten 
years later it was raised to two hundred and ninety-three, and 
after the census of 1880 was made three hundred and twenty-five. 
That was one to every—in round numbers—one hundred and fifty- 
two thousand inhabitants. The ratio in the pending bill is one 
Representative to every one hundred and seventy-three thousand 
nine hundred and one inhabitants, or a major fraction thereof. 
By the admission of the six new States the present membership 
has been increased to three hundred and thirty-two. 





THE SPOILS SYSTEM IN THE INDIAN SERVICE. 
St Pau) Pioneer-Press. 

Ir the gentlemen at Washington who are debating the question 
are really anxious to learn wherein the Government is mostly at fault 
for the present Indian outbreak, aside from its abominable policy 
of permitting the bearing of arms, they should look to the infamous 
spoils system as applied in the Indian bureau. Of all the mistakes 
with which our miserable Indian policy is so fully embellished, 
there is none more inexcusable than that which puts in charge of 
the most important ageucies in the country men whose tenure of 








office is no more secure than that of the party to which they be- 
long. To see the spoils system at work, full blast, in the Indian 
bureau, and then find intelligent men wondering why the Indians 
are not under better control, is a thing to make men almost de- 
spair of the Government under which they live. No one can deal 
satisfactorily with the Indians except upon a good understanding 
of the Indian character. It follows that, when once an In- 
dian agent has secured an influence over the tribes with whom 
he deals, when they trust him and have formed a sort of attach- 
ment for him, he becomes one of the most valuable officials that 
any government could have. 

It is this hideous system that is responsible for no small part 
of the present trouble. And it is a system so obviously designed 
to make trouble that its continuance ina civilized nation is a mar- 
vel of stupidity. It would be far more sensible to make every com- 
missioned officer in the regular army a political appointee, and to 
change the whole list of them, from general down, every time a 
President is elected, than to enforce the spoils system in the Indian 
bureau. It would be more reasonable to remove every school 
teacher and every pastor of a church in the country after an elec- 
tion than to change Indian agents to make places for more politi- 
cians. Yet this is the worse than foolish, the absolutely criminal, 
policy, that is pursued in Indian affairs asa matter of course. As 
long as there are to be agencies and agents, we can not hope for 
even a decent measure of success with the Indian until civil ser- 
vice reform, in its most radical shape, is applied to the whole body 
of the Indian service. 





THE FUTURE OF AUSTRALIA. 
Prof. Royce of Harvard, in Scribner’s Magazine. 

I conFEss that when I consider this charming young nation, 
with its romantic past and its most attractive future prospects, I 
feel a little thrill comparable to that with which I watched the for- 
tunes of the water in its Wentworth Valley: so ful] of surprises 
must its life be—so splendid in its ventures, in its fearlessness, in 
its joyous seeking of dangers, in its bold plunges into mid-air, 
in its enjoyment of the calm prosperity of peaceful moments, 
and in its ceaseless progress to new adventures and conflicts. Its 
future is hidden, like the stream in the forests at the bottom of the 
gorge, but the sea is far away still for the young mountain-torrent : 
and the long course is full of fair scenes and great experiences. 
Australia will not be one of the happy countries without a his- 
tory, but will surely know, in Carlyle’s sense of the word, the 
‘blessedness” of having a history. Its varied and progressive 
population, its contrasts of climate, its relations to Asia, its impor- 
tant position in the Pacific, its vast resources, and its social pro- 
gressiveness, all unite to assure it of a very significant place in the 
future tale of civilization. I fancy that I may have done a very 
slight service to some curious reader, if I have thus given him any 
= interest in these our southern fellow-countrymen and in their 
and. 





HOW THE COPYRIGHT LAW WILL WORK. 
George. Haven Putnam, in New York Tribune. 


I THINK this bill will bring about a rapprochement between 
British and American publishers that will redound to the benefit 
of both. There will be a planning among them for the control of 
larger markets which will help authors, publishers, and the reading 
public. Authors will receive higher remuneration and will do bet- 
ter work, because they can afford to devote more time to the prep- 
aration of their manuscript ; publishers will sell 1,000 books where 
they now sell 100, and the public will get those books at a reduced 
price. Publications of all kinds will be better executed. Nowadays 
most of the cheap work turned out is only half done. We are obliged 
to hurry to beat the pirates, who depend on our literary judgment 
—having none of their own—and try to get to the market with our 
own wares before we can reach it ourselves. The new law will 
put an end to all this scrambling ; we shall see less of this “ scram- 
ble material,’’ and be enabled to turn out better work. Most of 
the cheap literature of the day is made up of reprints of works 
that the reputable houses have brought out and paid a royalty on. 
You would be surprised to know how many establishments there 
are which are without literary counsel. They cannot afford to em- 
ploy it, so they use ours. 

Under the new law a reduction may be looked for in the sell- 
ing price of certain lines of American fiction and other current lit- 
erature. Under the present cut-throat competition the publishers 
of the works of such authors as Howells, James, Aldrich, Bret 
Harte and other leading American writers have given up the at- 
tempt to compete with the unpaid-for reprints of foreign writers. 
Knowing that they can depend on certain (comparatively limited) 
circles of readers, they find it more profitable to obtain from them 
the highest prices they are willing to pay. When foreign works 
are put on the some level as those of American writers, the pub- 
lishers of the latter will find it to their interest to plan for the wid- 
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est popular sale, and for this purpose will at once issue their books 
at popular prices. The selling price of books depends not on the 
copyright, but on the requirements of the market and the extent 
of the market that is controlled by the author and his representive. 
American buyers are now accustomed to cheap books, and will not 
buy dear books, and the publishers are not likely to throw away 
their money by making dear books for which they could not find 
asale. The wider the markets and the greater the number of edi- 
tions between which the first outlays can be divided, the smaller 
the cost of each copy, and the lower the price at which each copy 
can be and will be supplied. With assured markets and an assured 
control to authors of the results of their literary undertakings, 
there will be a great increase in the publication of international se- 
ries, which will provide for American readers, at the lowest prices, 
satisfactory editions of the works of the leading writers of the 
world, American, English, and Continental. As Brander Matthews 
has pointed out, the cheapest books to be bought to-day in the 
United States are mostly inferior stories by contemporary English 
novelists, while the cheapest books to be bought to-day in Europe 
are the best works by the best authors of all times. In France and 
Germany, countries fully under the control of copyright, both do- 
mestic and international, the first issues of standard and current 
publications, both copyright and non-copyright, are cheaper than 
anywhere else in the world. 





THE ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN ESTRANGEMENT. 
Richard Heath, in Leisure Hour (London). 

Few lives are without their tragic side, and Erckmann- 
Chatrian’s career is no exception. After more than forty years’ 
friendship, their partnership, so fruitful of good, ended in a very 
sad manner. About two years ago the health of M. Chatrian be- 
gan to decline, but in a way not easy to understand in its first 
stages. It proved in the sequel that form of mental ailment in 
which the sufferer believes himself persecuted, and it took the 
turn so often seen—the man most loved becoming the object of 
suspicion, opposition, and calumny. The saddest part was that 
neither they themselves nor their friends seem to have been aware 
of the true state of things until the estrangement became public. 
In this state of mind the sufferer talked and wrote against his old 
friend until a young man who was warmly attached to Chatrian 
wrote an article in the Figaro, which, among other things, charged 
Erckmann with a want of patriotism in living in Germany. This 
charge was probably the reason which induced M. Erckmann to 
bring an action for libel, as it certainly tended to destroy his credit 
with his countrymen. When the case came on in the Courts of 
Justice in Paris, it appeared that Erckmann lived in Alsace be- 
cause the doctor said it was necessary for his health to live in the 
air in which he had passed his childhood, and in proof of his en- 
tire want of sympathy with the conquerors of Alsace it was stated 
that he had never learnt to speak their language. But what, of 
course, best cleared the whole matter up was the statement made 
by M. Chatrian’s counsel concerning the state of his client’s health. 
The Court gave M. Erckmann heavy damages against the Figaro 
and against the author of the article. M.Chatrian did not long 
survive the trial, dying on September 3d last. 
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DRIFT. 


HE Senate Financial bill has been materially improved by the changes 

made in it before its introduction by Senator Sherman Tuesday. The 

two per cent. bond scheme, which was thrown out by the caucus, has been 

put back. The proposed new bonds would be a good basis for bank circula- 

tion, would be useful in refunding, and would be sought for investment, in 
spite of the low rate of interest which they would bear.—Boston Journal. 





Professor Felix Adler agrees with President Harrison and Major Mc- 
Kinley that there is a cheapness that is undesirable. “ Destitution,” he says, 
“is due first of all to the mania for cheapening the articles of production. 
Cheap products mean cheap labor. The effects are seen in the sweaters’ 
quarters and their seventeen hours’ work a day.” 





That the growth of the work which New York firemen are called on to 
do demands the best apparatus which can be made, and that every valuable 
improvement must be adopted, will be apparent from even a casual inspec- 
tion of the statistics of fires and consequent losses. In 1866, the year after 
the paid department took the places of the volunteers, there were 796 fires 
in the city. In 1888 there were 3,217. In 1866 there was 1 fire to every 80 
buildings in the city, and in 1888 1 to 35. In 1866 there was 1} fire to 
every man on the force, in 1888 3 1-7 fires to each man. That the efficiency 
of the force has more than kept pace with the growth in fires, however, is 
plain from the fact that the average loss per fire in 1866 was $8,075.38 and 
in 1888 but. $1,705,29.—John R. Spears, in Scribner’s Magazine. 





People who think farming is “played out” in New England should 
read the agricultural papers published in that section. Such items as the 
following, from the last issue of Our Grange Homes, published in Boston, are 
not uncommon. This item is from East Thetford, Vt.: 

“Charles Emerson lives on the home farm, where his great-grandmother 
moved, a widow of a revolutionary soldier, with six children, hear the com- 
mencement of the present century. It contains 110 acres, 80 acres of tillage 
and a good sugar orchard. He raised 1,323 bushels of corn on 10 acres, and 
331 bushels of oats on 10 acres, had 75 tons of hay and 110 bushels of pota- 
toes. He keeps 20 head of cattle, 150 sheep, 3 horses, 14 hogs, and milks 10 
or more cows, on which he realized some $200 the past summer, after paying 
expenses.” 





The assumption seems fair that the locomotive engine will have been 
superseded when we double our speeds, and that we must find ways to util- 
ize the weights of the cars themselves for adhesion, and to make each carry 
its own motor. This evidently points to electric traction, the only method 
as yet discovered of keeping the horse in the stable and yet of making him 
do his work without taxing us for his own carriage. I have very little ques- 
tion that, where railways are carrying large numbers of passengers on short 
routes, as on our elevated systems of road,—where, if ever, we may reach 
enormously high speeds,—the electric motor, or some advance even on that 
latest marvel of invention and engineering, must come into use. Heat, 
light, and electricity will then conspire in that coming revolution which 
shall combine for us the speed of the bird, the comforts of home, and the 
safety of the hermit’s cell. And what must come will come.—Prof. R. H. 
Thurston, in The Forum. 





One Cold is sometimes contracted on top of another, the accompanying 
Cough becoming settled and confirmed, and the Lungsso strained and racked 
that the production of tubercles frequently follows. Many existing cases of 
Pulmonary Disease can be thus accounted for, and yet how many others are 
now carelessly allowing themselves to drift through the preliminary symp- 
toms, controlled by the fatal policy of allowing a Cold to take care of itself! 
On the first intimation of a Cold, or any Throat or Lung trouble, resort 
promptly to Dr. D. Jayne’s Expectorant, a safe curative of long established 
putation, and you may avoid the consequences of such dangerous trifling. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


BOUND VOLUMES 
BACK NUMBERS 





THE AMERICAN. 





HE 20th volume of THE AMERICAN was 

completed with the issue for October 
11, 1890, the first number having been is- 
sued October 16, 1880. 

We have on hand bound volumes, and 
back numbers of the paper, as follows: 

Bound: Volumes IV., VIII, [X., X., 
XIV., XV., XVIII., XTX., (one copy each 
except X., two copies, and XIX., three 
copies). Price, $4.00 per volume. 

Unbound: Copies in all the volumes ex- 
cept I., II., and VIII. Volumes IV., VI., 
IX., and XII., and those since, are com- 
plete, (though some of the early ones have 
but one copy of a few issues). Volume 
III. has 2 numbers wanting; V., 2 num- 
bers; VII., one number; X., one number; 
XI., two numbers; XIII., seven numbers. 
Price, for complete volumes, with index, 
$3.50 per volume; for imperfect volumes, 
$2.50 each; or if full set of the 17 volumes 
be ordered, to be made as complete as 
possible, $3.00 per volume. 


*,* These issues of THE AMERICAN 
cover an important period of American 
affairs. The eighteen volumes which can 
be supplied (using, for one order only, the 
bound volume VIII.), refer to the period 
from October, 1881 to October, 1890. 

*,* The attention of Librarians, Collec- 


tors, and others is invited. 


HOWARD M. JENKINS, TREASURER, 
921 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


The 
Civil Service Reformer. 


“One of the best—perhaps the best,—re- 
form papers in the country,” says the RE- 
CORD. 





A monthly journal reviewing politics from 

the stand-point of reform. 

SUBSCRIPTION, $1.00 PER YEAR. 
TEN CENTS PER COPY. 


ADDRESS 
BUSINESS MANAGER, 


P. 0. BOX 793. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Special Inducements. 


New-subscriptions to the AMERICAN LAW 
REGISTER and THE CURRENT COMMENT 
will be received (cash with the order) until Decem- 
ber 15, 1890, at the following rates: both maga- 
zines from date of subscription to December 31, 
1891 for five dollars, or THE CURRENT COM- 
MENT only, one dollar. THE AMERICAN 
LAW REGISTER for 1890, in numbers, three 
dollars. 


The American Law Register 


is the oldest law journal in the country and is a 
standard authority in all courts. It is issued 
monthly, each number containing a leading arti- 
cle, one or more important cases, with full and 
readable monographs appended upon one of the 
important points decided, and a series of abstracts 
of recent decisions. During 1890 the Bible in the 
Schools (with the Wisconsin decision in full), the 
Original Package law (with the case in the U. S. 
Supreme Court in full), the right of Federal 
Courts to punish offenders against the ballot box, 
the Legal Holiday law as distinguished from 
Sunday law, the Behring Sea difficulty, and other 
questions have been fully treated from a lawyer’s 
standpoint, but so lucidly that any intelligent 
person can obtain an accurate view of the law. 
No other law journal attempts this treatment of 
legal questions. 

During the remainder of 1890 and 1891 arti- 
cles will appear on the Elections bill, the Bank- 
rupt bill, the recognition of the Deity in the var- 
ious Constitutions, the office of U. S. Marshals 
and supervisors of elections, and other current 
and important topics not so promptly and thor- 
oughly treated elsewhere. 


The Current Comment 








presents the every-day side of law in such arti- 
cles as are suited to reading rather than techni- 
cal use in court. Each month a fine portrait of 
one of the Justices of the Supreme Court of the 
United States with a sketch of his life, a series of 
political and legal studies, articles on current le- 
gal matters, and a miscellany of recent curious 
things, make up the number. 

Sample copy of THE REGISTER fifty cents; 
of THE CURRENT COMMENT ten cents. 


THE D B. CANFIELD CO., Limited, 


tices tc Pa. 





Drexel a 


INSURA NCE. 


THE AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


Office in Company’s Building, 


3808 AND 310 WALNUT STREET PHILA. 








CASH CAPITAL, . ,000.00 
RESERVED FOR REINSURANCE AND ALL OTHER 

LAIMS, ,631,500.23 
SURPLUS OVER ALL Lia BILITIES, 369,415.98 


Total assets, Jan. 1, 1889, 23.5 500,916.21. 


THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President, 
CHAS. P. PEROT, Vice-President. 
RICHARD MARIS, Secretary 
JAMES B. YOUNG, Actuary. 





DIRECTORS: 


T. H. MONTGOMERY, ALEXANDER BIDDLE, 

JOHN T. LEWIS, CHAS. P. PEROT 

ISRAEL MORRIS, JOS. E. GILLINGHAM. 

P. 8S. HUTCHINSON, SAMUEL WELSH, JR. 
CHARLES 8S. WHELEN, 








FINANCIAL AND TRUST COS. 





SECURITY FROM LOSS BY BURGLARY, ROB- 
BERY, FIRE, OR ACCIDENT. 


THE FIDELITY 


insurance, Trust and Safe Deposit 
Company of Philadelphia, 


IN ITS 


MARBLE FIRE-PROOF paren, 
323-331 CHESTNUT STREET 
harter ual. 
APITAL, $2,000,000. URPLUS, $2,000,000. 

SECURI TIES AND VALUABLES of every descrip- 
tion, including BONDS aud STOCKS. PLATE, JEW- 
ELERY, DEE S, ete , taken for SAFE KEEPING on 
SPECIAL GUARANTEE at the lowest rates. 

The Company also RENTS SAFES INSIDE ITS 
BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTS, at prices vary ing from 
$5 to $200, according to size. Rooms and desks adjoin- 
ing vaults provided for safe-rente 

DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON INTER- 
EST. INCOME COLLECTED and remitted for a 
moderate charge. 

The Company acts as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR and GUARDIAN, and RECEIVES AND EXE- 
CULES TRUSTS of every description from the 
COURTS, CORPORATIONS and INDIVIDUALS. 

ALL TRUS? FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS are 
kept separate and apart from the assets of the Compa- 
ny. As additional security, the Company has a special 
trust capital of $1,000,000, primarily responsible for its 
trust obligations. WiLLS RECEIPTED FOR and 
sately kept without charge. 


JOHN B. GEST, President. 
ROBERT PATTERSON, Vice-President. 
CHARLES ATHERTON, Treasurer. 
RICHARDSON L. WRIGHT, JR., Secretary. 
G. 8. CLARK, Safe Superintendent. 
ROBERT M. SCOTT, Assistant Treasurer. 
H. H. PIGOTT, Assistant Secretary. 
JO-EPH P. RICHARDSON, Auditor. 
DIRECTORS : 


Thomas Drake. 
Thomas McKean, 
C. A. Griscom, 
Johu C. Bullitt, 
Robert Patterson, 
George Philler. 


John B. Gest, 
Edward W. Clark, 
George F. Tyler, 
Henry C. Gibson, 
William H. Merrick, 
Edward T. Steel, 





CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 


The Guarantee 
TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY 
Nos. 316, 318 & 320 Chestnut Street, 

In its New Fire-Proof Building, 


IS PREPARED TO RENT SAFES IN ITS FIRE 
AND BURGLAR PROOF VAULTS, with Combination 
aud Permutation Locks that can be opened only by 
the renter, at $9, $10, $14, $16 and $20; large sizes :or 
corporations and bankers. 

ALLOW INTEREST ON DEPOSITS OF MONEY, 
ACT AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUAR- 
DIAN, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Attor 
ney, etc. 

EXECUTES TRUSTS of every kind under appoint- 
ment of States, Courts, Corporations or Individuals— 
holding Trust Funds separate aud apart from allother 
assets of the Company. 

CULLECT INTEREST OR INCOME, and transact 
all other business authorized by its charter. 

RECEIVE FOR SAFE KEEPING, UNDER GUAR- 
ANTEE, VALUABLES of every description, such as 
Coupon, Registered and other Bonds, Certificates of 
Stock, Deeds, Mortgages, Coin, Plate, Jewelry, etc., 


etc. 

RECEIPT FOR AND SAFELY KEEP WILLS 
without charge. 

For further information, call at the office or send 
for a circular. 








RICHARD Y. COOK, President. 
GEO. H. EARLE, JR., Vice-President. 
HARRY J. DELANY, Treasurer. 
JOHN JAY GILROY, Secretary. 
RICHARD C. WINSHIP, Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS. 


aise Biber, - 
ckinson Sergeant 
Aaron Fries, : 
Charles A. Sparks, 
Clayton nch, Joseph Moore, Jr., 
W. Rotch Wister, Richard Y. Coo 

George H. Earle, Jr. 





Thomas Cochran, 
Edward C. Knight, 
Thomas MacKellar, 
J. J. Stadiger. 
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MERCHANT TAILOR. 


INTERIOR DECORATIONS. 











" PROPER” 
TOP COATS 


FULL BACk el SEAMS. 


SUPE: 
ENGLISH MELTONS 
AND 
DEVON KERSEYS 
BLACKS, BLUES, 
BROWNS, DRABS, 
ALL SIZES 
$25.00. $30.00. 


E. 0. THOMPSON, 
CHESTNUT STREET, 


(Opposite the Mint.) 

“| | 
SEED WAREHOUSE. 

BULBOUS ROOTS FOR FALL PLANTING 


Illustrative and Descriptive Cata- 


$35.00. 





























logue just issued. 


Mailed free to all applicants. In presenting this 
catalogue to our friends we can assure them that our 
stock of bulbs will compare favorably in quality and 
price with any others sold in this country. We do 
not deal in 

SECOND QUALITY OR AUCTION BULBS. 


All are first quality, as will be attested by those who 
have given them a trial. 


D. LANDRETH & SONS, 
21 and 23 S. Sixth Street, 
Branch Store Delaware PHILADELPHIA. 


Ave. and Arch St. 





40S HILLBORN ¢ 


CURTAINS - AND - UPHOLSTERY - GOODS 


Designers and Manufacturers of 


INTERIOR ART WORK 


BANKS AND OFFICES FITTED UP 


Furniture, Bedding, Feathers, 
Mattresses, Springs, etc., etc. 


NO. 1027 MARKET STREET. 


PHILADELPHIA. 

















DRY GOODS. 
FOR DRY GOODS 


THE BEST PLACE IS 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S, 


MARKET 
EIGHTH 
FILBERT 


One of the largest buildings in the city, 
and the Largest Establishment in America de- 
voted exclusively to 


-~: DRY :GOODS:-- 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, 
Trimmings, Millinery, Hosiery and Underwear, 
Gloves, House-furnishing Goods, Carpets, Ready- 
made Dresses and Wraps, and everything that 
may be needed either for dress or house-furnish- 
ing purposes. It is believed that unusual induce- 
ment are offered, as the stock is among the largest 
to be found in the American market and the prices 
are guaranteed to be uniformly as low as else- 
where on similar qualities of Goods. 








' STREETS. 








WM. SELLERS & CO., INCORPORATED. 








Engineers and Manufacturers of 


Machine Tools. 








PHILADELPHIA. 








INSURANCE AND TRUST COS. 





INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL 


THE GIRARD 


LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY AND TRUST 
Co. oF PHILADELPHIA. 


N. E. Cor. BROAD AND CHESTNUT STS. 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000 SURPLUS, $2,000,000. 


ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, 
GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, COMMITTEE OR 
RECEIVER, AND RECEIVES DEPOSITS 
ON INTEREST, AND INSURES 
LIVES AND GRANTS ANNUITIES. 


President, Effingham B. Morris. 
Vice-President, Henry Tatnall. 

Treasurer, William N, Ely. 

Assistant Treasurer, J. Andrew Harris, Jr. 
Real Estate Officer, Nathaniel B. Crenshaw. 
Solicitor. George Tucker Bispham. 


Effingham B. Morris, 
H.H. Burroughs, - 
John A. Brown, Jr., 
William Massey, 
Benjamin W. Richards, 
John B. Garrett, 
William H. Jenks, 


The Provident 


LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 
OFFICE, No. 409 CHESTNUT STREET. 
Incorporated 3d month, 22d, 1865. Charter perpetual. 
Capital, $1,000,000. Assets, $24,253,625.08. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RE- 
EIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT returnable on demand, 
or which interest is allowed, and isempowered by law 
oactas EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, 
UARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, 
AGENT, &c., for the faithful perfornnance of which its 
capital and surplus fund furnish ample security. 

ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS ARE 
KEPT SEPARATE AND APART from the assets of the 
Comeery- 

The incomes of parties residing abroad carefully 
ce llected and duly remitted. 


George Tucker Bispham, 
William H. Gaw, 
Samuel B. Brown, 
Francis I. Gowen, 
George H. McFadden, 
Henry Tatnall, 

Charles F. Berwind. 








SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, President. 

T WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President. 

ASA S. WING, Vice-President and Actuary. 
JOSEPH ASHBROOK, Manager of Insurance Dep’t. 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer 


DIRECTORS: 
Israel Morris, 
Chas. Hartshorne, 
Wm. Gummere, 


Sam’l R. Shipley, 
T. Wistar Brown, 
Ri: hard Cadbury, 


Henry Haines, Frederic Collins, 
Richard Wood, Philip C. Garrett, 
William Hacker, Justus C. Strawbridge 
William a sa V. Watson, 

sa 8, 

















MECHANICAL AND ELECTRIC INTER- 
LOCKING AND BLOCK SIGNAL SYSTEMS, 


EVERY VARIETY OF TRACK SUPPLIES. 


WOOTTEN LOCOMOTIVE 


MACHINISTS AND MANUFACTURERS. 
HEAVY TOOLS. 


THE WHARTON RAILROAD SWITCH CO. 


125 S. Fourth St., Phia’a, Pa. 

















